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HOW STEAMBOATS RUN REBEL 
BATTERIES. ( 
WE reproduce on this page a picture of the tug | 
“Rumsey,” Captain Joseph Biggs, as she appear- 
ed when prepared to run the gauntlet of the rebel 
batteries at Vicksburg on 26th April. On the 
Vicksburg side she was protected by a barge filled 
with hay solidly piled to a height which complete- 
ly screened the steamboat. On the other side an- 
other barge, containing a loose deck-load of cotton- 
bales, protected the captain and his crew from reb- 
el sharp-shooters. Cotton-bales were likewise piled 
around the pilot-house for the protection of the pi- 
lot. Thus accoutred, the gallant little craft boldly 
ran past the rebel batterics without suffering any 
damage or losing a man. Captain Biggs and his 
vessel are now with Farragut between Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson. 





GENERAL GRANT'S CAMPAIGN. 


Ow page 341 we reproduce some of Mr. Davis's 
sketches representing scenes in the camp ‘gn of 
General Grant and Admiral Farragut. 

One of them shows us THe BoMBARDMENT 
AND DesTRUCTION OF THE REBEL BATTERIES AT 
Granp Gutr by Admiral Farragut. The place 
was being strongly fortified, and would have be- 
come as formidable as Port Hudson or Vicksburg | 
had the rebels been suffered to complete their | 
works. It is now in our hands. 

Tus Uarrore or Fort Grsson, by General 








Grant, followed quickly after. The Herald corre- | 


spondent wrote : 

On Saturday we reached Port Gibson, and took formal 
possession of the town. Just as we entered the village we 
discovered the suspension bridge which crosses the Bayou 


| Pierre on fire. compelled us to remain a few hours, 
until a floating could be constructed. enemy 
a on the opposite side of the bayou, above and be- 


low the town, and shots were exchanged, but with no dam- 
age to our army. 


railroad connects the Port with 
In the afternoon the bridge was repaired, and we crossed 


over. 

Three miles beyond Port Gibson, on the Raymond road, 
we came across two large piles of bacon belonging to the 
rebel army, and containing at least 50,000 pounds. Of 
course this was incontinently appropriated. Five miles 
beyond we came to the upper bridge across Bayou Pierre, 
a substantial iron suspension bridge, which the enemy in 
his retreat had attempted to burn. The had put 
out the fire before the bridge was entirely destroyed. 

The other pictures show us GeneRAL GRANT 
WRITING HIS DisPATCHES TO WASHINGTON ON THE 
BATTLE-FIELD BY THE LIGHT OF A Brvovac 
Fire, and Governor YATES SCOURING THE 
FIELD AFTER THE BATTLE IN SEARCH OF THE 
Wounpep. Mr. Davis says that the Governor's 
industry and zeal in this praiseworthy enterprise 
elicited universal encomium. 





THE BERWICK’S BAY EXPEDI- 
TION. . 


Ws illustrate on page 340 two scenes in the re- 
cent naval campaign in Berwick’s Bay, Louisiana, 
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THE TUG “RUMSEY” ACCOUTRED FOR RUNNING THE REBEL BATTERIES AT VICKSBURG. 





viz., Tat Destruction or THE ‘‘ QuEEN OF THE 
West,” and Tue Carrore or Borre La Ross by 
our flotilla. The former operation is thus described 
in the official report of the commanding officer of 
the flotilla : 
EXTRACT OF OFFICIAL REPORT OF LIEUTENANT- 
COMMANDER COOKE TO COMMODORE MORRIS. 
“ Gun-Boar ‘ Estrecia,' Granp Lake, 
“April 15, 1863. . 

“ During the afternoon,the smoke of the enemy's 
steamers was seen in the distance, apparently in 
Lake Chicot. At dark they were not yet in sight, 
but we expected them, and made preparations ac- 
cordingly. After two o'clock a.m. of the 14th 
inst. we could occasionally distinguish their lights 
in the distance, and at daylight saw a large black 
steamer and white river-boat approaching us. We 
were all under way immediately, and opened the 
engagement with our bow-guns—30-pounder Par- 
rots—at long range, our three vessels forming a 
crescent—the Estrella on the left, the Arizona, Cap- 
tain Upton, on the right, and the Calhoun, Captain 
Jordan, in the centre—all approaching and gradu- 
ally surrounding the enemy. 

“The large black steamer pointed toward the 
Arizona, as though she were going to ram her; 
but our firing was so rapid and accurate that she 
did not advance. Captain Jordan, of the Calhoun, 
pointed his vessel to run down the black stranger; 
but she was seen to be on fire from our shells, and 
was soon wrapped in flames fore and aft. At this 
juncture her consort turned and fled. Having su- 
perior speed and lighter draft we could not follow 
her, and she escaped. We now lowered all our 
boats to pick up the crew of the burning steamer, 


z 








who were clinging to cotton-bales all around herr 
From them we learned she was the Queen of the 
West, command>d by Captain Fuller, of Teche no- 
toricty. We )'-ked up ninety of her crew, besides 
Captain Fuller, and understand twenty or thirty 
were lost. The burning wreck drified two or three 
miles down the lake, where she grounded, and the 
flames socn reached her magazine, which blew up, 
scattering the fragments of this famous vessel -in 
every direction. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“A. P. Cooke, Lieutenant-Commander, 
*“*Commanding Naval Forces Berwick’s Bay. 
“Commodore Hzunry W. Morais, 

“Steam Sloop Pensacola, New Orleans.” 

Of the capture of Butte La Rose a friend of the 
author of the skeich which we reproduce writes as 
follows: 

“Untrep States Sreamen *Esrae..a,' 
April 28, 1862 

“T herewith forward to you a sketch of Fort 
Butte La Rose and vicinity, as it appeared during 
the action of the °/ inst. After a few days of 
very intricate nay:,ation of the innumerable bay- 
ous in this region, the Berwick'’s Bay fleet, under 
command of Lieutenant-Commander A. P. Cooke, 
approached the fort under a full head of steam at 
ten o'clock A.m. The fort was silenced in about 
twelve minutes. The rebel gun-boat Mary 7’. was 
crippled, and only escaped by the assistance of one 
of the rebel transports. The steamer Clifton was 
slightly injured in her machinery. Our loss was 
two killed and three wounded. We captured the 
fori, two heavy guns, sixty prisoners with all their 
small-arms, and a large quantity of ammunition.” 
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ONE DAY’S COMMAND. 


Tre plumed steff officer gallops 
Along the swaying line, 

That shakes as, beaten by hailstones; 
Shakes the loaded autumn vine; 

And the earth beneath is reddened, 
Bat not with the stain of wine. 


The regular shock of a battery 
The ragtling tamult stuns; 

And its steady thrillthrough the hill-side 
Like a pulse beneath it runs; 

The many are dead around it, 
Bat the few still work the guns. 


**Who commands this battery ?” 
And Crosby bis clear, young eyes 
From the sliding gun-sights lifting 
As the well-aimed death-bolt flies, 
“T command it to-day, Sir!” 
With a steady voice replies. 


Answers as heroes answer, 
With modest words and few, 
‘Whose hearts and hands to daty 
Even in death are true, 
Thongh its awful light is breaking 
Fuil on their blenchless view. 


The officer passes onward 
With a less troubled eye, 

The words and the look unshaken 
Bid every wild doubt fly; 

He knows that young commander 
Is there to do or die. 


To do and die; for the battle 

And day of command are done, 
While stands unmoved on the hill-side 

Each shattered, blackened gun, 
And Crosby in death beside them 

A deathless naine has won. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Saturpvay, May 30, 1863. 








“Scarcely any paper is doing co much for Umtow and 
Lineery as Harper's Weekly.” —Loston Commonwealth. 


THE ARREST OF VALLANDI- 
GHAM. 


T is known that Clement C. Vallandigham, 
late member of Congress from Dayton, Ohio, 
was lately arrested at his house by order of Gen- 
eral Burnside, tried by court-martial, and con- 
victed of inciting resistance to the Government 
in the prosecution of the war. And it is report- 
ed that he has been sentenced to imprisonment 
in a fortress during the war. The President en- 
joys the power of commuting or remitting this 
sentence altoge’Ler; and it is the unanimous 
hope of t+ _ .oyal North that he will remit it. 

Fo., whether the arrest of Vallandigham was 
or was not a wise step, there can be very little 
question but his imprisonment for months, and 
perhaps years, in a military fortress would make 
a martyr of him, and would rally to his side, for 
the sake of liberty and free speech, an immense 
number of sympathizers. It would probably 
make him Governor of Ohio, and would impart 
great strength to the rapidly-decaying Copper- 
head sentiment of the Northwest. Notwith- 
standing the new lessons taught by the war, and 
the new duties.which it has devolved upon us, 
we have not yet learned to look with compla- 
cency on the methods which are familiar to Old 
World despotisms; and the spectacle of a man 
immured in a prison for opinion’s or words’ sake 
shocks our feelings and arouses our anger. 

It is all very well to say, as General Burnside 
says in his noble and patriotic reply to the Cin- 
cinnati Court, that war involves a sacrifice of 
liberty, and that this man Vallandigham was a 
pernicious and malignant enemy of his country. 
This we all know, and if Vallandigham would 
gv out of the country to the rebels or any where 
else, loyal people would heartily rejoice. But 
the question is not whether Vallandigham be a 
traitor, or whether war involve a suspension of 
individual rights: it is—shall we better our- 
selves and help the country by locking this man 
up in a fortress, instead of letting him prate his 
seditious trash to every one who will listen? To 
that question the reply must be in the negative. 

The mistake which has all along been made 
in thie war by the Government and many of its 
agents has been not trasting the people suffi- 
ciently. Arresting seditious talkers implies a 
fear that the people have not sense or strength 
of mind enouyh to resist the appeals of sedition ; 
just as the suppression or retention for a time 
of intelligence of a defeat implies a doubt wheth- 
er the people have courage enough to bear bad 
news. Let us assure Mr. Lincoln, and all in au- 
thority under him, that the people of the United 
States have quite courage enough to bear any 
amount of misfortunes, and quite sense enough 
to withstand any amount of seditious nonsense, 
be it uttered ever so glibly. The only effect 
thus far produced by such talkers as Vallandi- 
gham has been to kill off the Copperhead senti- 
ment in the Northwest, to reduce Fernando 
Wood's party to a mere corporal’s guard, and to 
render the names of the Copperhead leaders a 
by-word and a reproach among honest men. 








Vallandigham was fast talking himself into the 
deepest political grave ever dug when Burnside 
resurrected him. 


The people can be trusted to deal with trai- 


the 
of all the wretched fizzles that have ever 
been enacted in this city in the way of political 
meetings. Not but that every body, including 


perheadism has become so odious, and the doom 
of every sympathizer with treason so obvious, 
that not a single man who has any future to 


firm in their loyalty it is surely superfluous for 
Government to interpose for their protection 
against traitors. 





LAY REPRESENTATION IN THE 
METHODIST E. CHURCH. 


Aw important convention of Methodist lay- 
men met in this city on May 13th and 14th to 
devise means of securing a representation of the 
laity in the General Conference of their Church. 
About two hundred and thirty members were 
present, most of them delegates. Among the 
number were ex-Governor Wright of Indiana, 
Governor Cannon of Delaware, Hon. M. F. 
Odell of Brooklyn, Hon. James Bishop of New 
Jersey, President Allen, late of Girard College, 
Judge Bond of Baltimore, and other distin- 
guished gentlemen. The West and Northwest 
were well represented. Large delegations were 
also present from Philadelphia and New York. 

The last General Conference—a body which 
meets once in four years—declared its willing- 
ness to admit lay delegates, if their introduction 
should be desired by the people, and directed 
the sense of the laity to be ascertained by a pop- 
ular vote. ‘The vote was taken at an unpropi- 
tious time, shortly after the breaking out of the 
rebellion, and was, in consequence, exceedingly 
small, Out of nearly a million of members less 
than eighty thousand voted, about thirty thou- 
sand of the votes being for lay representation, 
and upward of forty thousand against. 

Resolutions were adopted by the Convention 
asking for a representation of laymen in the 
General Conference equal to that of the minis- 
ters, declaring their unabated attachment to 
their Church, and their conviction that lay rep- 
resentation would give greater life and vigor to 
all the operations of Methodism. Speeches were 
made upon the resolutions by Messrs. Curran of 
Indiana, Cooke of Chicago, Ross, Hoyt, Not- 
tingham, and Forrester of New York, Riddle 
of Delaware, Allen of Philadelphia, Bond of 
Baltimore, and others. Several ministers were 
invited to address the Convention, among them 
Bishop Simpson, who made an elaborate speech 
in favor of the lay movement. 

The presence of so many well-known laymen, 
and of such ministers as Doctors Durbin, Stevens, 
Nadal, Hagany, Rev. R. M. Hatfield, and Bishop 
Simpson, is indicative of the strength which this 
important movement has already attained in the 
Methodist Church. I is supposed by many that 
the next General Conference, which meets at 
Philadelphia in May, 1864, will grant the con- 
cession asked for. Another Convention, to as- 
semble concurrently with the General Confer- 
ence, was appointed to meet in the same city 
on May 17, 1864. The laymen certainly show 
great zeal and determination in urging their 
suit, and no doubt will, in a short time, accom- 
plish their object. 


THE LOUNGER. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Tue design of the seal upon the envelope, in 
which the following notice is sent to us, is curious 
and interesting. It represents a copperhead snake 
upside down, or reversed ; a wingless wasp ramp- 
ant}; with the motto, *‘ Private honor ; public virtue ; 
and the statute of Limitations.” ° 


The State Committee on the distribution of prizes 
for treason, rebellion, murder, and civil war, will 
meet upon the third day of June at such time and 
place as shall be hereafter announced. The Com- 
mittee desire to offer a most fraternal and cordial 
welcome to all traitors; all members of lynching 
and vigilance committees; all superintendents of 
hanging, burning, quartering, and tearing by wild 
horses of Union men; all artificers in Union bone- 
work; and especially all murderers in cold blood 
of negroes; and to invite them respectfully to com- 
pete for the premiums, which will be adjusted by 
the following scale: 

For a complete case of rebellion without cause, 
beginning by every kind of public and private dis- 
honor, theft, fraud, and perjury; continued by 
terror, famine, and wholesale slaughter, involving 
the people in enormons loss of life and vast ex- 
pense—elther a restoration of the Union upon 
terms to be dictated by the authors of the rebellion, 
or separation with a view to reconstruction upon 
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terms to be made entirely agreeable to the same 


For any equally great, causeless, and bloody in- 
surrection hereafter, the same premium will be pre- 
For any partial effort in resisting the laws by 


For single cases of disobedience and 
forcible defiance of the law—a public dinner at the 
expense of Government. 

For single cases of successful obstruction by 
fraud—a handsome bound copy of the statute of 
Limitations. 

The Committee desire, in conclusion, to express 
the following fine sentiments : 

We love anarchy. We will never willingly re- 
linquishit. Its enemies are ourenemies. To en- 
force the laws is unnatural. To punish people 
who steal our property and murder our fellow-cit- 
izens is fratricidal. The men in power are incom- 
petent. What could be expected of people who 
turned out Bitchanan? They are also fanatics. 
But we of the Committee, and Jeff Davis, and 
Robert Toombs are not in the least fanatical. 
They -re also corrupt. Let us then hasten to re- 
call Floyd, Cobb, and Plaquemine Slidell, the no- 
blest Roman of them all; not forgetting, indeed, 
our worthy chairman, who has now for two years 
been wantonly and wickedly deprived of his rights 
in the Mayoralty of New York, and whose name, 
like that of our equally worthy secretary pro tem., 
is the synonym of purity, incorruptibility, and po- 
litical honor. 

In view of these great truths, and aside from all 
loyal and honorable men, we know that the pub- 
lic voice demands that we shall be put in high 

We want this voice to find expression 
and to be heeded, for we are extremely anxious to 
getin. We go fora vigorous grinding of our own 
axes. And while we would submit to nothing 
that can injure our individual chances of power or 
advantage, we will gladly go as far as we think 
will pay in the abandonment of national honor, 


faith, and glory. 
F. W., Perpetual Chairman. 
J. B., Secretary pro tem. 





SOLDIERS AND SAINTS. 


SrosewaL. Jackson was evidently a soldier 
born. He may have been a saint also. But there 
is no relation, as some seem to suppose, between 
the two. A soldier as we understand, when he is 
in actual service, perceives and acts instinctively. 
There are certain movements to be made, certain 
points to carry, certain results to achieve, and those 
things the soldier, whether a good man or a bad 
one, knows how to do and succeeds in doing. His 
skill, his coolness, his daring, his rapidity, do not 
depend upon his faith in his cause. 

They are in his temperament. Thus, for what- 
ever cause he might be fighting, and however much 
or little he might believe in it, and however relig- 
ious or irreligious he might be, Genera] M‘Clellan, 
for instance, would be cautious, slow, and appre- 
hensive. Kearny, in like manner, would have been 
always dashing, impetuous, enthusiastic. 

Religious faith, purity of character, love of home 
and country, may make a man persistent and pa- 
tient, but they do not make him a skillful soldier. 
Marlborough was the falsest of Englishmen, but he 
led the British arms to incessant and splendid vic- 
tory. William III. was one of the noblest and 
truest and bravest of men, but military success 
eluded him. Lafayette loved France with all his 
heart. He was a good man but a poor soldier. 
Napoleon loved himself and France for his own 
glory, but he loosed the French eagles in every 
heaven. It would be very hard to show that Marl- 
borough or Napoleon would have been better sol- 
diers if they had been religious men. Cromwell 
was a great general, not because he was a strict 
Puritan and pietist, but because he had military 
genius. John Bunyan was doubtless as sincerely 
pious as Cromwell; but he would hardly have 
saved England in the field. 

Honesty is always admirable; but it is a two- 
edged sword. Philip II. was doubtless as honest 
as William of Orange; Servetus as honest as Cal- 
vin who burned him ; Torquemada as honest as the 
Protestants he slaughtered. Let us respect hon- 
esty every where, but denounce and resist evil- 
doing. The honesty of a man who tries to destroy 
the foundation of civil society because its peaceful 
progress enlarges human liberty, is not so striking 
as his monstrous crime. 





THE NEW SOLDIERS. 

In the Southwest ten colored regiments have 
be already formed, and General Thomas expects 
that ten more will be organized. General Butler 
had four such regiments in his command when he 
left Louisiana. General Banks is organizing a color- 
ed army corps. General Foster, in North Carolina, 
who was bitterly opposed to enrolling colored men, 
when he was caught in Washington armed three 
companies of them, and is now most anxious to 
have as many regiments as he can get. General 
Hunter, in South Carolina, whose colored force has 
seen service, commends them as hardy, brave, pa- 
tient, and obedient. In the District of ‘Columbiaa 
regiment is forming. In Massachusetts there is 
one regiment ready, another is rapidly filling its 
ranks, and a most competent officer, General 
Wilde, has been designated to the command of a 
colored brigade which will probably rendezvous at 
Newbern. 

These are the signs of the return of common 
sense to the nation, for there was a time, not very 
long ago, when, if there were any willingness to 
use the services of colored men at all, it was a gen- 
eral opinion that they must not be actual 
And yet great as is the stake of all of us in this 
war, it is peculiarly vital to the colored race, for it 
concerns their personal freedom and consequent 
social consideration, as well as their civil liberty. 
It was clear from the beginning of the rebellion 
that there could be but two classes of men in the 











their fellow-citizens who would overthrow both 
rights and guarantee, and plant a despotism of 
privilege upon the ruins. 

We do not claim for the colored regiments brav- 
ery superior to that of other soldiers. All we ask 
is that they shall have as fair a chance as any. 
They may not be especially heroic; but since Bull 
Run, in which Americans, Germans, and Irish fled 
in promiscuous penic, we have learned that valor 
is to-be tested only by long and various observa- 
tion. One negro at Hilton Head, after he enlisted 
and the regiment was ordered to Florida, ran home 
and hid himself in the chimney. He was pulled 
out, went with the rest, and was so cool, brave, 
and effective in actual battle that he was promoted 
to a sergeancy on the field. It would be idle to 
sneer at German soldiers because the Eleventh 
Corps at Chancellorsville were called ‘‘ Dutchmen,” 
for Frederick the Great fought with German sol- 
diers. And if in some great battle the same panic 
which has at times overcome all our soldiers should 
seize the colored ranks, we bespeak for them the 
charity which has protected all the others. 





MORE PEACE. 


Tue gentlemen who have signed the call for a 
convention to arrange the terms upon which men 
in armed rebellion against the laws will consent 
to obey them, have put themselves in a position 
which for a time, at least, separates them f:om the 
sympathy of loyal men. They say: ‘We think 
that the effort to sustain the Union by force of 
arms in the hands of those who now direct the Gov- 
ernment has proved a failure.” To this statement 
they sign their names and call for peace. Their 
sagacity is committed to the assertion that the war 
isa failure. Their ambition can be gratified only 
by the justification of that assertion. If that is 
false they are wrong; and they are not likely to 
be trusted with power by their fellow,citizens, 
Now most of the names signed to the call are total- 
ly unknown, but of the few who are known not 
one can be supposed to wish to be put in the 
wrong. Our success in the field would show that 
the war was not a failure, and bring their words to 
shame. Consequently from this time forward they 
desire the defeat of our armies. Their cry for 
peace comes to just this—that they hope the en- 
emy will succeed in slaughtering and driving back 
the Union soldiers; that the nation may be so ut- 
terly dispirited and disgraced that it will ask the 
rebels what they want, and beg them, for pity’s 
sake, to take it! 

No wonder that to such a call there is not a sin- 
gle name attached which carries the least weight, 
or inspires the slightest confidence in any part of 
the State. 





CAVALRY. 


A FRIEND returned from rebel captivity speaks 
of the use made of cavalry from the beginning in 
the rebel armies. The conscript infantry are sur- 
rounded by the mounted “‘ gentlemen” of the South, 
who relentlessly cut down all stragglers from the 
ranks, The same cavalry have dashed into our 
lines, have even ridden round our armies, and left 
a feeling of uneasiness and dread. For some in- 
explicable reason we have been hitherto indiffer- 
ent to that most valuable branch of the service. 

But at last a series of magnificent and incisive 
cavalry thrusts into the very heart of the rebellion 
have disclosed its hollowness, and inspired uni- 
versal terror and despair. They are 
not only for the work of cutting communications 
and destroying supplies, but for the revelation of 
the fact that behind the military crust of this re- 
bellioa there is little substance. The thinly popu- 
lated soctien ie ot thoeunany af these belli and beved 
forays. Not a spot is secure, not a family is safe. 
The war they have so wantonly and wickedly in- 
voked lays its red hand upon every rebel house- 
hold. In vain the “ gentlemen” whip in the “ white 
trash ;” the laborers ‘whom capital ought tc own ;” 
the poor, starved, ignorant, deluded masses of the 
South. The ‘* gentlemen” must bethink them of 
their own snug estates, of their own cherished fam- 
ilies, within their lines, indeed, but no longer safe 
from the far-reaching hand of justice and of war. 
Those conscript masses will also learn that the peo- 
ple of the North are not what they have been paint- 
ed. They are not savages because they are intel- 
ligent; they are not brutes because they believe 
in civil order; they are not cowards because they 
are free. But they will learn also that in war such 
men are terrible, 

In this week’s paper there are two remarkable 
pictures of cavalry attacks, by Thomas Nast and 
Charles Parsons. The irresistible torrent of horse 
soy cvespstevastating sane tas at. Woe 
to those and eternal infamy who raised the flood- 
gates and let in desolation and death. 





GIGNOUX’S PICTURE. 


Tue exhibition of Church’s Cotapazi at Goupil’s 
rooms has closed, and Gignoux’s Sunrise in the Alps 
is now to be seen there. It is by far the most im- 
portant and successful work of his we have ever 
seen; and the su is so pleasing, the treatment 
so thoughtful skillful, that it can not fail of 











May 80, 1868.] 


The picture is a “composition,” like the Heart 
of the Andes, That is to say, it represents Switz- 
erland, and no particular scene in Switzerland ; so 
that whoever has seen the cliffs, the lakes, the 
mighty mountains, and the cold gleam of glaciers 


his 
once more, as when, long ago, he leaned upon his 
Alpen-stock, and, listening to some echoing jidel 
among the heights, gazed down upon Luzerne or 
the Four Cantons. 

The fore-ground of the picture is a projecting 
point of the cliffs which overhang a lake, by the 
side of which we see the meadows far below us. 
The placid water fills the middle distance ; and be- 
yond it, on the opposite shore, the castellated prec- 
ipices rise and catch the earliest sunlight on their 
tops. But the whole depth and distance are filled 
with the mountains tossed up to the sky and min- 
, mr with the clouds—a mass of infinite shadowy 

epth and variety, swelling vast and dark and 
inysterious from the lake up to shining fields of 
eternal snow. Whoever has looked from the Weis- 
senstein in the Jura across the valley of the Aar 
to the Bernese Alps has seen this marvelous spec- 
tacle. It was Switzerland at a glance. It is the 
Switzerland that lives in memory forever. 

Mr. Gignoux has reproduced the Swiss land- 
scape with a freshness, freedom, and fidelity that 
justify and enhance his high reputation as one of 
our chief masters of landscape. 





POLICY AND RIGHT. 


Ix his late speech in Parliament Mr. Cobden 
shows England very clearly what risk shg runs in 
provoking a war: 

“How many of the ships which float upon the salt wa- 
ter belong to British cap'talists? The lowest estimate I 
bave heard formed o: the number of these vessels, as en- 
tered through the insurance offices in the city and other 
quarters, shows that we have upon an average from 
£100,000,000 to £120,000,000 sterling worth of the prop- 
erty of British capitalists on the seas. Rest assured no 
other country has £30,000,000 worth, and that have 
as much at stake upon the ocean as all the rest 
of the world put together. You have, moreover, 10,000,000 
people in the year to feed upon food brought from foreign 
countries. You get three-fourths of the tea and four-fifths 
of the silk from China; more than one half of the tallow 
and hemp from Russia; there is more cotton, more wheat, 
more Indian corn brought to us than to any other coun- 
try. You are so powerful here in your island home that 
you can set the world at defiance; but the moment you 
begin a war of reprisals your commerce is the most vul- 
nerable of any. [‘*No,no!"}] Honorable gentlemen who 
deny the truth of that statement do not understand the 
position of the commerce of England.” ” 

To these risks observers upon our side of the sea 
add the probable loss of Canada and troubles in 
Ireland. 

But we must remember that wars are not waged 
or prevented by considerations of policy alone. 
The wisest statesman in England, Edmund Burke, 
was opposed to the American war simply upon the 
ground of expediency. ‘I am not here going into 
the discussion of rights, nor attempting to mark 
their boundaries.” ‘My consideration is wholly 
limited to the policy of the question.” These were 
his words, He thought the war inexpedient, but 
Britain went to war. So now the shrewdeést states- 
man in England may show the impolicy of war as 
conclusively as Burke, and we may calculate the 
harm our privateers will inflict upon British com- 
merce; but, for all that, Britain may still be will- 
ing to go to war. 

If, then, whatever may be the right between us, 
we think a war is now inexpedient, it is our duty 
to refrain from provoking it. Such a course can 
not dishonor us. No man with both hands engaged 
is dishonored by declining another fight. Of course 
whoever tempts him to it opens an account for fa- 
ture settlement. 





LITERARY. 

“Grape Culture, Wine and Wine-making, with 
notes upon Agriculture and Horticulture,” by A. 
Haraszthy, Commissioner to report on the improve- 
ment and culture of the vine in California, is the 
title of a very interesting and valuable book, a 
Cyclopedia of Wines and Wine-making, just pub- 
lished by the Harpers. Mr. Haras#thy is a Hun- 
garian by birth, but a naturalized American citi- 
zen, and was sent out under admirable auspices, 
both individual and national, to make a tour of ex- 
amination in Europe. The results of his travel 
and study are in this work. 





“The American Publishers’ Circular” in a new 
form, Vol. I., No. 1, to be published on the Ist and 
15th of each month, is issued by G. W. Childs, 
Philadelphia. This is a most convenient and at- 
tractive literary gazette, and will be invaluable to 
all who wish to know exactly what new books 
there are, by whom they are published, what their 
character is, and what is the current gossip of lit- 
erary circles. 


Dr. Draper’s “ History of the Intellectual De- 
velopment of Europe” is a treatise upon the law of 
progress in civilization, soon to be issued by the 
Harpers. The scope of the work is necessarily 
not unlike that of Buckle’s History of Civiliza- 
tion; but it was nearly completed when Buckle’s 
book appeared. Such a work is like an egg. It 
must be excellent or it is worthless, But Dr. 
Draper has already. established his position as a 
scholar and thinker, and his history will be a re- 
markable contribution to literature. 


At last Englishmen begin to see how humiliat- 
ing for them Kinglake’s ‘* History of the Crimean 
War” is. That the brilliancy of the book should 
have blinded them at first to what is conspicuous 
in it to all the rest of the world is . But 





the Edinburgh Review opens upon him fiercely. 
It is pained to think how he has traduced the no- 
ble Gallic cock which is so fraternally allied to 
the British lion, And certainly Kinglake has 








mitted in France, If it is true, it is, indeed, a 
portrait of the celebrated British lion which makes 
him ignoble indeed, : 

Mr. Edmund Kirke, a mask of which the secret 
has been well kept, has written another work upon 
Southern life, “My Southern Friends,” pu 


sketch of the same interest of subject and vigor of 
treatment. 





NEW MUSIC. 

Mr. Watrer Russet, Jonnston, the young 
organist at St. Paul's Methodist Episcopal Church 
in New York, has composed a very pleasing and 
richly-harmonized “Ave Maria,” published by 
Pond & Co., which we cordially commend to our 
readers who are looking for a new and interesting 
“ piece.” 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


corn, the fair wearer would be much run after; chiefly, 
however, by pursuers whom she ht not much care 
boys. with fruits and vegeta- 
bles, the bonnet @ la Jardiniére, might suggest the in- 
q 
‘*Mary, Mary, 
How does your bonnet grow?” 
There would be no difficulty in a bonnet with 
mustard and growa in a strip of moist flannel, or 
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Map Where have you kept 
«Rept myseitl I don’t keep myself—I board on credit!” 


—euerantinn Setter Grn eo Rees Se 
atten- 






































“Boy, what is name?” “Robert, Sir.” “ Yes, 
that is your name; but what is your other 
name?” “Bob, Sir.” 





“Sally,” said a swain to his intended, “ me a kiss, 
will you?” “No, I sha'n’t,” said Sally, ** yourself.” 
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MAP OF THE VICINITY OF VICKSBURG AND JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI, SHOWING THE THEATRE OF 


GENERAL GRANT'S OPERATIONS, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


TELEGRAMS FROM GENERAL GRANT. 
General Grant, under date of telegraphed to 
General Halleck as follows: a % 
“ity Sass WSS GS Searias oo 08 apes aang 


Fourteen Mile Creek, the near Black River, and ex- 
they can get 


General Grant also 
Raymond, Mississippi, on 

“M‘Pherson took this place on the 12th inst., after a 
brisk fight of more than two hours, 

“Our loss was fifty-one killed and one hundred and 
eighty wounded. The enemy's loss was five killed 


(buried ) and hundred and eighty-six prisoners 
rT cskdes the weenie 

“M* is now at Clinton. ison 
the direct Jackson road, and General M‘Clernand is bring- 
ing up the rear ° 

I will attack the State capital to-day." 
RUMORED EVACUATION OF VICKSBURG. 
se eee m from General dated 


Grant has Sea decks. be Capital is 
From five to ten are concen- 
‘ yim the direc- 

A ctilan Just ap es ee Saale the enemy 
on the ridge 


northeast to which is twenty northwest 
of Jackson. _ 
COLONEL GRIERSON’S CAVALRY RAID. 
The cavalry raid of Grierson his gallant 
Tllinois ca’ was < ae cut bis 
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CAPTURE OF ALEXANDRIA. 
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ATION IN KENTUCKY. 
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of our to and 
caused « nan ef the 110th obs tapeoaned 
because he could no ‘Lae villain would 
not give the poor even a drink of water. A soldier 
of an Ohio regiment, taken at Rome, Georgia, was shot on 
Wednesday while reaching for « cracker at Belle Isle Pris- 
i peur at Frederickabrg to thence 
ca 
to Gity Pointe, Some gave ont on themarch "a momber 
of the 20th New York regiment died on the route. 
DOINGS OF THE REBEL CONGRESS. 
The first rebel Congress went out of existence at Rich- 
mond at ten o'clock on the night of the ist instant. The 
most important measures passed during the session were a 





— —_ to authorize the conscription of resident 

foreigners, and for the of all naturalization laws, 

were also —- The t resolutions terins 

of peace to Northwestern loyal States were ia 
A BLACK ARMY CORPS, 


General Banks has issued an order the forma- 
tion of an entire army corps of te bo called the 
Corps d’ Afrique. 

THE SENTENCE OF VALLANDIGHAM, 


ment d the war in Fort Warren. This is the decis- 
fon of the Martial, as approved General Bura- 
side, but is, of course, subject to the of the 
President. 


MEETINGS TO PROTEST AGAINST IT. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
MR. ADAMS'S SPEECH TO THE TRADE UNIONS. 





Pres’ 

Bright introduced the deputation and made 
Bpesches wore also mede by several meanbors of the 4ape- 
tation. 


the pleasure he felt at see- 
tation of working-men before him, 
posed ii a tal sunt cde ae 
n 
Lineotn Tapoecention, as 1 do, my country in England, 
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their coming into ‘he right (c 
have taken t cou 
cal , and I shall under- 


desirabie understandi: 
seco vicky duty of at once transmitting 
Lincoln.” (Cheers.} 
RUSSIA. 
THE POLISH QUESTION. 
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Agagement at Bute la Rose. _ 


BANKS'S CAMPAIGN IN LOUISIANA.—Sxetcnep sy Mr. H. Ho.tz.—{Sze Pace 337.] 
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GENERAL LOGAN ENTERING PORT GIBSON, MISSISSIPPI, 
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GOVERNOR YATES SEARCHING FOR THE WOUNDED. 


GENERAL GRANT DICTATING DISPATCHES BY MOONLIGHT. 


ATTACK OF THE GUN-BOATS ON GRAND GULF. 
GRANT'S CAMPAIGN IN THE SOUTHWEST.—Sxstcuep sy Mr. Tunoboaz R. Davis.—{Ssx Pace 867.) 
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A BACHELOR'S SOLILOQUY ON 
THE CONSCRIPT ACT, 


BY WHICH A MARRIED MAN OF MORE THAN 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OLD IS EXEMPT. 


To be, 
Or not to be, a conscript? is the question. 
Whether ‘tie nobler in a man, to 
An able-bodied man of six-and-thirty— 
And enter upon the dread uncertainty 
Of matrimonial life with all its accidents, 
Perchance a fretful wife, a numerous family, 
And bills interminable of grocer, baker, 
Butcher, and doctor (for such things will follow, 
As surely as the night succeeds the day), 
Or take up arms against a sea of traitors, 
And, by opposing, end them all?—To marry— 
To sleep—no more. And by that sleep to end 
‘The heartache and the thousand natural fears 
That fiesh is heir to on the field of battle— 
The bursting bomb-shell, and the whistling bullet— 
The bayonet charge;—it were a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished, To marry;—to sleep;— 
To sleep! perchance to dream;—ay, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep what horrible dreams may come— 
A Country murdered through my negligence— 
‘What terrible lectures may assail me there 
By her who hath a legal right to ‘* Caudle” me, 
When thus, by marrying, I have 'scaped the ‘ Drart,” 
Must give me pause: There’s the respect 
That makes calamity of such a life. 
For who would bear the whips and scorn of time, 
Be pointed at through all the years to come :— 
“ There goes @ sneak who, when his Country called him 
To bravely battle in the glerious cause 
Of Freedom and the Hope of ali the world, 
Hid, like a treacherous Copperhead, behind 
A petticoat !—Who, when he might have been 
A hero in the final victory 
Where Right and Union vanquished Wrong and Treason, 
Did his quietus make with a—bare woman!" 
But that the dread of something in the South, 
That dark, rebellious country from whose bourn , 
No traveler returns—puzzies the will. 
Thus marrying does make cowarda of us all, 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied e’er with the pale cast of fear, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn away, 
And lose the name of action. 
Soft you now! 
My Country calls. She, whom of all I know 
Most worthy to be loved, is whispering—‘*Go!” 
I go; nor will I press the nuptial bed 
Till she, who loves me, with a warrior wed. 





SALLY’S CHOICE. 


Tue colored frame of the open window so set 
off Sally’s yellow hair that it was a pity there did 
not pass a traveling portrait-painter that Septem- 
ber afternoon. The house was silent; it was silent 
eut of doors; and Sally was involved in mental 
contemplation. Within her view were two roads, 
which at present were traversed neither by pedes- 
trian nor fider. One of these roads ran through 
the fields opposite the house—level, straight, and 
filled with the blinding rays of the setting sun. 
The other crookedly descended past the garden 
gate till it made a sudden turn into the village 
street, a mile distant. It was obscured by tall 
sycamores and willows which hid the houses stand- 
ing behind them, and which were already in the 
shade of twilight. With her mind’s eye Sally saw, 
toiling up the crooked road, along by the trees, a 
soldier in a blue jacket, leather belt which had a 
pistol-case, and a cap which was pulled over his 
forehead. She turned from the vision with a start, 
as though it were a reality, and looked down the 
other road, With her mind’s eye she suddenly 
beheld another vision. An officer with flashing 
buttons and shoulder-straps was strolling leisurely 
toward her. At this moment her father’s voice 
outside the porch dissolved the panorama, and 
changed the current of her thoughts. 

‘*Where’s your mother, Sally Snow ?” he asked 
on entering. 

** She’s gone to Mrs. Hall’s to a quilting party.” 

‘What am I going to do for my supper, I should 
like to know ?” 

“Tt’s all ready but boiling the tea-kettle.” 

‘Bile it, then.” 

Sally made tea; and taking off the cover which 
Mrs. Snow had over the viands arranged by her 
own hands previous to her departure, she and her 
father took seats at the table. 

“Only sour sass, dough-nuts, custard pie, and 
riz cake!” said Mr. Snow, discontentedly. 

She made no reply. 

** Ain’t there some ccld chicken ?” 

‘Just enough for dinner to-morrow, mother 


ing the table with his knife-handle. 

She brought it from the pantry and Mr. Snow 
demolished it. 

“‘The dog will have something now, and your 
mother will be none the wiser. It’s beyond me 
why she hates dogs so.” 

“You are afraid of mother,” said Sally, hotly. 

“Take care, darter, take care!” replied Snow, 
throwing a bone on the clean floor. 

“You are; and so am I.” 

“T declare,” he exclaimed, rising, ‘I do per- 
ceive that the days begin to shorten! I'll have to 
hurry up with my chores.” 

“You know well, father, that mother means to 
make me marry Major Brewer; and you know you 
don’t dare to put your foot down that I sha’n’t. I 
like somebody else better—you know that too.” 

“ Reely I reely! reely!” said Snow, despairingly, 
seizing his old hat and slapping it against the wall, 
as if he might shake out of it the idea that was not 
in his head; but nothing came of it, and he edged 
himself out of the house. 

Could Orderly John Cutter have known that 
afternoon of his being in Sally’s thoughts he would 
have walked down the street of a canvas city in 
Virginia with more alacrity as he was taking a 
letter up to Major Brewer's quarters. As it was, 
he was in a rage. He must present the letter, 
which he knew was from her, in accordance with 


the rules of military etiquette, instead of thrusting 





it before him, as he would like to do, and demand 
satisfaction. He entered the tent with more ab- 
ruptness than was needful, and tendered the letter. 
The Major, in entire ignorance of John’s feelings 
toward Sally, kindly asked him if he had heard 
from Bingham lately, reminded by the port-mark 
of the letter that it was his native town. 

“ No, Sir.” 

“ Bring my horse up in an hour, for the General 
rides this afternoon.” 

“Yes, Sir;” and John disappeared. If he had 
staid he would have seen an angry flush pass over 
the Major's face as he read the letter; for Sally, in 
a postscript, had asked him to give her respects to 
her old friend John Cutter. 

Between seven and eight Mrs. Snow came home 
very cross, and scolded Mr. Snow till he took refuge 
in bed, and scolded Sally into her chamber. Her 
crossness originated from some gossip at the quilt- 
ing, who told her that Major Brewer drank ter- 
ribly in the army, and that Sally had said she 
would go to the poor-house before she would marry 
him. Although Mrs. Snow did not believe what 
she had heard, she was irritated enough by the re- 
port to write Major Brewer that very night, advis- 
ing him of it, and recommending him to get leave 
of absence, if possible. In the stillness of that same 
night John Cutter penned an eloquent epistle to 
Sally, which contained the offer of his hand—his 
heart she had long possessed—but it never reached 
her. But Major Brewer's letter came safely to 
hand, and was taken to him by John himself. To 
do Mrs. Snow justice, it was by accident that she 
happened to be in the village store where the post- 
office was located when John’s letter came for 
Sally, and was handed to her by the postmaster. 
When she got home she threw it in the fire with 
its seal unbroken: she had her own code of right 
and wrong, and adhered to it faithfully. She be- 
lieved it was right for her to take Sally’s destiny 
into her own hands; she knew what Sally wanted 
better than Sally herself. Major Brewer belonged 
to the highest family in the county. The*Brewers 
owned the most wood-land, and lived in a square, 
aristocratic mansion, which stood by itself five 
miles out of Bingham. To overcome the proverb- 
ial inaccessibility of the family by an alliance with 
the good-natured Major was an act worthy the ef- 
forts of the proud Mrs. Snow. The Snows were 
Nobody—open-mouthed, easy, indifferent to place, 
and ignorant. Mrs. Snow herself had been an hum- 
ble dress-maker; but ability, courage, and a strong 
will had made a place for her in Bingham. Sally, 
alas! though handsome, agreeable, and lively, was 
a terrible little plebeian, and gave no indication of 
the strength of character which her mother pos- 
sessed. The year before the war broke out John 
Cutter fell in love with her at the dancing-school, 
and she returned his passion. A shy, rustic court- 
ship went on, which was only discovered by the 
sharp eyes of her mother, Although John was only 
an apprentice in the Bingham ship-yard, Sally had 
a vague faith that things would come out right 
somehow, and that they would be happy years 
hence. With this idea she suffered herself to be 
led by her mother in reference to Major Brewer, 
who was an older acquaintance than John, and 
whose intercourse with the family was unknown to 
his own relations. Major Brewer, who was more 
than thirty, was still without a profession, or any 
business whatever. The day he rode over to Mr. 
Snow’s to get his signature to some paper regard- 
ing a sale of land, a definite purpose came into his 
head for the first time, and that purpose was to fall 
in love with Sally. He was adroitly aided by Mrs. 
Snow, who entrapped him far more than Sally did, 
who received his attentions passively. At the com- 
mencement of the war Brewer obtained through 
the family influence a staff appointment, with the 
rank of Lieutenant, and John Cutter enlisted in 
the ranks. Without seeing much service Brewer 
was promoted to a Captaincy, and then was made 
a Major; while John only attained to the dignity 
of being an occasionally mounted orderly. Chance 
brought Major Brewer and John in continual con- 
tact; from the beginning they had been attached 
to the same post. 

Soon after Major Brewer received Mrs. Snow’s 
letter he had a slight attack of jaundice, upon 
which he obtained a month’s leave, on the medical 
director’s certificate, and went home, and in about 
a month’s time from the day when Sally contem- 
plated the two roads he stopped before the garden 
gate to fasten his horse to the hitching-post. It 
was in the middle of October ; a fire burned on the 
hearth, and Mrs. Snow was before it engaged in 
making fall garments. She was alone, for Sally 
had gone down to the village to shop. 

“Now,” thought Mrs. Snow, “if he looks as if 
he drank, I’ll give him up.” But he did not look 
as if he did; he was yellow, his voice was weak, 
and he seemed inclined to be feeble. Not a word 
was said about Sally. They talked about the war, 
and about Bingham, till she came home, rosy and 
animated, with several bundles. The Major grew 
more yellow as he rose to meet her, and his voice 
faltered so, that Sally, in her surprise, gave him 
quite a cordial welcome.: He staid a short time 
after her arrival, and, when he went away, said 
that it was doubtful when he should be able to 
come again, he felt so miserably. 

“ He’ll be at home a long time,” said Mrs. Snow, 
prophetically. 

‘* What ails him?” asked Sally. 

“ He’s consumptive, I reckon; they all get sick 
sooner or later.’’ 

Sally thought of John, and wondered whether 
he was sick. ‘He must be, for none of his friends 
in the village had heard from him in a long time. 
She sighed. 


‘What are you sighing for?” asked Mrs. Siow. | 


“ For the soldiers.” 

“ The whole of ’em ?” 

“For one,” answered Sally, boldly. 

**Tt’s of no use. His thirteen dollars a month, 
and his beiog taught that ke is a machine, has de- 
moralized him before this.” : 

Sally said no more ; she was not capable of war- 


ring with her mggher, 





The next day the Major came in a carriage, and 
asked Sally to go to ride with him. She objected 
on account of the churning. 

«Go right along, Sally.; I'll attend to it,” her 
mother ordered. 

So she went. The Major was so poorly that he 
asked her to relieve him from the fatigue of driv- 
ing, which she consented to do, and guided the 
horse skillfully ; but not so skillfully as he guided 
the conversation, in which she could not help feel- 
ing interested. He was so meek, this warrior, so 
deferential, and withal so grateful, that she could 
not resist the flattery of his manner. Besides, was 
she not the favored one of all Bingham? There 
had not been a beau in town for a twelvemonth; 
the war had stripped the country, and the girls 
had been minus every thing in the way of amute- 
gment. Who can blame Sally for yielding to the 
pressure of circumstances ? : 

Mrs. Snow played her part so well that the wed- 
ding dress was bought, and preparations for the 
wee .ing commenced, and Sally bewildered into an 
acquiescence which left no hope for John Cutter. 
No sooner, however, was the wedding-day set than 
Sally, owing to the contrariety of the mind, began 
to be occupied and lulled with dreams of what 
might yet happen between the now and then of the 

y, which would turn the Major into a 
myth, and the day into an impossibility. But the 
wedding came off, and on the twenty-eighth day 
of his leave the Major was on his way to his post, 
and Sally resumed the life she had left the day 
he came home, without comprehending any great 
change in her destiny. Mr. Snow often said, 
“*Reely !” when he looked at her; and Mrs. Snow 
silently wondered at her quietness and indiffer- 


ence, 

A few bottles of “‘ Old Rye” were opened on the 
occasion of the Major’s return. The congratula- 
tions in proportion to the drinks, numerous, 
and John Cutter heard of them. When the Major 
first saw John he looked at him as if he expected 
he would say something of his visit to Bingham ; 
but John was silent; and the Major, remembering 
that Sally had once asked him to give her respects 
to John Cutter, was silent too. 

“Who cares?” said John to himself; ‘if she 
didn’t, I am sure I don’t. Mother Snow can put 
on airs to her heart’s content, now that Sally is a 
Brewer. But who would have thoughtit? Let’s 
sing ‘Sweet Home,’ boys,” he burst out with, 
‘and scare something.” 

Soon after this a part of the commanding gen- 
eral’s corps was ordered to the West, and Major 
Brewer and John were transferred with it. One 
of those vague Western battles then occurred, in 
which a great many men are killed, and which are 
called victories on both sides, and for which victo- 
ries both the commanding generals are removed ; 
and the Major and John were concerned in it. 
Both were mounted that day, the-«Major in antici- 
pation of taking some important, order, and John 
with no anticipation at all; but he had two loaded 
pistols in his belt, which he intended to use. When 


hind General R—— he had picked off an officer— 
he saw a sight which made him reel in his saddle. 
It was Major Brewer lying under his horse, who 
had been struck \.ith a shell. John dismounted 
and ran to him. 

mie 


“T am done for,” answered the Major. “Don’t 
let me be trampled on.” 

The horse made a final struggle, and raised him- 
self so that John pulled the Major from under him. 
His thigh was crushed, and his back was torn by 
a splinter of*the shell. The Major was dying. 
John looked afield for help. Men were round him ; 
but they were dying or dead. 

“Not a drop in any body’s canteen, I’ll bet,” he 
muttered, ‘I ain’t even got a handkerchief.” 

The Major was now past speaking ; but he heard 
John entreat him to “‘ hold on if he could, for the 
surgeons were down yonder,” for he shook his 
head. He made a motion with his hand toward 
the east, which John understood; then he trem- 
blingly grasped his watch-chain, and tried to bring 
it to his lips. John took the watch from his pock- 
et and pressed it to the Major’s lips, and said, in a 
loud voice, ‘‘I will take it to her.” The Major 
smiled; the smile was his last earthly effort, for 
his breath stopped with it, and he was with the 
‘*brave who sink to rest.” John put the watch 
in his pocket, and the order, which he found crum- 
pled in the Major’s belt, and which had been the 
means of his death. ‘I suppose I eught to take 
a lock of his hair,” said John, taking out his jack- 
knife. But he did not get one, for a ball struck 
him on the elbow, which sent the knife spinning 
and shattered his arm to pieces, 

‘* By George!” he shouted, “I never thought of 
being shot !” 

He fainted presently, and dropped beside the 
Major, where he was found, picked up, and taken 
away. The body of the Major was taken home; 
and Mrs. Snow had the gratification of riding in a 
carriage as one of the chief mourners in the largest 
funeral procession that had ever been seen in the 
county. Her gratification was however, 
by the manners of the Brewer family toward Sal- 
ly. They signified that, as the Major was dead, 
all connection between her and his family was at 
an end. The bitterest tears Mrs. Snow did not 
shed at the funeral, but afterward, when she re- 
volved in her mind the failure of her plans. Sal- 
ly made no pretense of grief, but she was sobered 
by the event. * She looked down the road often, 
but no one could tell what her thoughts were. 

Nothing, meantime, had been heard of John 
Cutter. hand which should have guided the 
pen was now no more in his possession; his arm 
had been amputated above the elbow, fever set in, 
and he lay in the hospital a month. The watch 
and the order he gave to the surgeon to keep till 
he got well, but slid nothing of the owner. If he 
died, Sally would never get them, for the Major 
could not expect him to deliver them under such 
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circumstances. But John got well—that is, well 
enough to be discharged—and he started for Bing- 
ham, with the watch, and the arrears of his pay, 
which amounted to forty dollars, by the round- 
about and uncertain way of a transport. 

In three weeks he reached home, gaunt, dirty, 
ragged, and feeble. The very hour almost that he 
arrived he d himself up to Mr. Snow's. Mrs. 
Snow saw him as he unlatched the gate. Shegave 
a suppressed “Lord a’ mercy!” and stood par- 
alyzed, but waiting for coming events. Mr. Snow 
saw John from the barn, and hurried to meet him. 
Seizing John’s empty sleeve, he shook it so violent- 
ly that John vibrated all over. 

**Tain’t you!” said Mr. Snow. ‘‘ How are ye? 
What’s been to pay with ye? The Lord has pre- 
served ye. Come in and stay aweek. I’llkill ye 
with good vittles.” Here Sally came flying out 
from the door. John involuntarily clenched his 
teeth, and braced himself for the encounter; but 
she stopped suddenly before she reached him, and 
turned so pale that her father cried out, 

“She’s going into fits at the sight of ye:” but 
she recovered by blushing painfully ; and then she 
begged John, in a low voice, to walk in. 

“She’s a widow,” thought John, following her. 
Mrs. Snow, still at the window, turned and gave a 
not ungracious welcome to him. He lost no time 
in producing the watch and relating the story he 
came to tell, As he handed the watch to Sally, 
and told her that the Major had kissed it for her, 
his eyes filled with tears, from self-pity as much, 
perhaps, as from a remembrance of the sad scene.” 
Sally took it and laid it on the table, and looked 
at him to go on with his story, as if it was time 
that he should come to himself. Mrs. Snow made 
her own comments on Sally’s behavior, and so did 
John, with a great jump at his heart. -When the 
narrative was ended Mrs. Snow said, 

‘*So you are discharged ?” 

“T am good for nothing,” he answered. 

Sally laid her hand on his empty sleeve. John 
took it gently in his, and theireyes met. Forget- 
ting every thing but each other, he whispered, 
“ How could you?” 

“T never will again.” 

“* Because I wasn’t here, and you were too weak 
to stand alone ?” 

“Yes, that was the reason; but why didn’t you 
write ?” ' 

“T did.” 

“*T never got a word from you.” 

**You'll get a pension?” Mr. Snow remarked, 
dubiously. 

‘*T suppose so,” answered John, starting up. 
“*T must go; I have not seen my folks yet.” 

With a sudden “ Good-day” he was gone. 

“T wonder,” said Mrs. Snow, ‘‘if all the army 
are as dirty as he is?” 

“Never mind, mother,” answered Snow; “it is 
our only chance to see rebel soil.” 

“Mother,” said Sally, after some days had 
passed over without any sign from John, ‘‘ have 
you been any happier for my marriage ?” 

“No,” her mother answered, shortly. 

“Wer” 

“You might have been.” 

“Never, mother. Do you think that I have 
any right to my way now?” 

“T suppose you will take it.” 

“T shall,” said Sally, firmly. 

“How folks will talk!” said Mrs. Snow, an- 


grily. 

“ About what?” 

‘Oh, you know that I am not to be cheated. 
It is all about John Cutter. Have him here if 
you choose; but I hope he will wash himself be- 
fore he comes.” 

Sally remained silent. 

“T never could do any thing with you.” 

“But God has done something, mother.” 

It was Mrs. Snow’s turn to be silent. 

Sally shook hands with John, as they were 
coming out of church the next Sunday, and all 
Bingham saw the performance. In the course of 
time John walked home with her from church; 
then he made a call Sunday evening; then he fell 
into the habit of dropping in on week-days, and 
finally he married her. 

Sally avowed her intention of going out dress- 
making, to make up for the loss of John’s arm; 
but neither Mr, nor Mrs. Snow would consent to 
that; and so they urged John to live with them 
and turn farmer. 

Although the war is not over, John’s troubles 
are; and at present he is engaged in plowing. He 
drives the oxen with his left hand, and Mr. Snow 
guides the plow. 





MY FIRST DUEL. 


Yes, I was going tofightaduel. Not that there 
was any necessity for me to fight—far from it, for I 
had quarreled with no one. No, I was going to 
fight with a man whom I had only seen once be- 
fore, for the mere pleasure of fighting. 

This will, I have no doubt, sound curious to En- 
glish ears, but the facts of the case were as follows: 
I was at that time (some five or six years ago) 
studying at a German university; and was, of 
course, intimate with a considerable number of the 
students, whose countless duels I was very fond of 
witnessing. One day, as I was walking home 
with one of them, Maller by name, from the fight- 
ing ground, he suddenly said to me: 

“T say, Albion” (Albion was my nickname 
among the students), “I say, Albion, you -ought 
to fight once, too; you will never get quite behind 
the scenes of German student life unless you do 

” 


80. 
“Well,” I said, “I think that I should like to 
fight once, just to see what my sensations would 
be like. I wonder whether I should feel afraid or 
not ?” 
“Then you will do so?” he said. 
“Yes, I think I will,” I replied; “but I have 
no quarrel with any body.” 
“Never mind about that,” saidhe, ‘I will ar- 
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range every thing for you, come toour Kneipe this 
evening, and afterward we shall be sure to pick up 
a man for you in the Market-place.” 

I accordingly went to Miller’s lodgings a little 
before eight that evening, and he conducted me to 
the room in which his corps used to hold their 
‘« Kneipe ;” it was a large, handsome apartment in 
one of the principal Restaurations, exclusively kept 
for thé use of members of the corps. We there 
found about a dozen men already assembled, and 
nearly as many more dropped in by twos and threes 
shortly afterward. We al! supped together, and 
as soon as our meal wa? finished, the serious | usi- 
ness of the evening, that is to say, the beer-drink- 
ing, commenced. I am afraid to say how much 
Bavarian beer was <lisposed of—we all drank like 
fishes ; the more we drank the thirstier we seemed 
to get: in fact, no one who has not seen German 
students drink beer can form any adequute idca 
of the quantity they consume. Bavarian beer is, 
of course, not nearly so strong as the English beer; 
but is still a very agreeable drink, and tastes 
much like pale ale. About eleven o’clock Maller 
said to me: 

“*Come, let us go and take a turn in the street, 
we shall not be many minutes finding you a man.” 

We went out, and in the Market-place found a 
number of students belonging to various corps 
walking about, all of whom, as my companion in- 
formed me, were looking for opportunities to chal- 
lenge some one, or force some one to challenge 
them. 

“* We shall \ery soon be suited,”’ said he. 

“We!” I said, “are you going to quarrel, too?” 

“Yes,” he answered, carelessly. ‘‘I may as 
well do so now I am here. Ah! there is a man to 
whom I should like to say a few words,” 

We stopped opposite to the man whom Miller 
had pointed out, and to whom he said, after polite- 
ly taking off his cap, 

“IT beg your pardon; but you look amazingly 
stupid.” 

The person thus addressed bowed in his turn, 
told Miller that he should hear from him, and was 
passing on when Miller said: 

‘*Now do not be in such a hurry, for I should 
like to introduce my friend here to one of your 
men.” : 

He stared, for he saw that I was an English- 
man; but answered: 

“If you will wait here for two minutes I will 
bring you several, and then you can take your 
choice.” 

He left us, and I said to Miller, 

“Show me which man you think will do for me, 
for I do not know how they can fight, and then I 
suppose the right thing will be for me to call him 
a fool at once.” 

**No, no,” he answered; ‘‘ that is not necessary, 
the fellow will know perfectly well what you want ; 
a simple introduction is sufficient. Ah! here they 
are.” - 

He selected one of the new arrivals, to whom he 
introduced me as Mr. Jones, of London. 

We bowed to each other, and the ceremony of 
quarreling was complete; so Maller and I returned 
to the Kneipe. As soon as we entered we were 
assailed with a volley of questions as to where we 
had been, and what we had been doing. 

“Oh! nothing particular,” answered Miller; 
“our English friend here wants to fight, and so | 
have been out with him to help him to select an 

ponent.” 

‘*What! do you intend to fight, Englishman?” 
said the senior of the corps, as he k me hearti- 
ly by the hand; “that is right, old fellow. I am 
going to fight the day after to-morrow, so are sev- 
eral more of us, and your little affair can come off 
at the same time. Well done, Albion, I- looks to- 
ward you.” And he poured about a pint and a 
quarter of beer down his capacious throat. 

I likewise bowed, and then refilled my pipe, and 
sat down again with the rest to finish the remainder 
of the evening and what beer was left in the cask, 
for they said it would be a pity to let it stand till , 
morning, as it might get flat. We separated about 
midnight. I \ent home feeling like an incipient 
hero, and very naturally dreamed of nothing but 
carte and tierce all that night, and if only half the 

. number of duels in which I imagined myself en- 
gaged had really come to pass, I might well have 
called myself the hero of a hundred fights. When 
I awoke the next morning I must confess that I 
did not feel quite comfortable ; I had, when watch- 
ing the students’ duels, seen cheeks laid open, heads 
badly cut, and noses slit, and now I was going to 
expose myself to the very same thing; perhaps I 
should return to England with a scar right across 
my face, and then what would the Governor say ? 
I remained in a very uncomfortable state all that 
day, for although I was by no means a despicable 
opponent in the fencing-room, where no one can be 
burt, yet I could not tell what my sensations might 

. be when I found myself without a helmet facing 
an opponent armed with a sword a yard long.and 
as sharp as a razor. However, I was in for it; 
there was no possible way of escape, so I concealed 
my fidgety state as well as I could, but still could 
not keep down unpleasant thoughts of gashed faces, 
and the consequent sewing up with needles and red 
silk, which constantly came into my head. At 
supper, too, that evening, I came in for a good deal 
of chaff, not exactly calculated to inspire me with 
additional confidence: one man, while examining 
the bill of fare before ordering his supper, re- 
marked : 

“Hn, bifsteck—no, not to-day ; an Englishman 
is going to be slaughtered to-morrow, so we shall 
have real English bifsteck then, shall we not, Al- 
bion ?” 

Another drew my attention to some cutlets on 
his plate, and asked how many similar ones could 
be cut out of me, for he said he had just made a bet 
upon the subject ; and on finding me unable to give 
him the requisite information, remarked, ‘* Well, 
never mind, we shall see to-morrow.” Frequent 
allusions were also made fo mince-meat, sausages, 
etqy till the senior kindly put an end to the chaff 
by calling to me from the top of the table, ‘‘ Never 





mind what they say, Albion; if you fight as well 
in earnest as you do in the fencing-room, none of 
those fellows who are chaffing you so could touch 
you; I know the man with whom you are going to 
fight ; you are at least as good a swordsman as he; 
I will be your second myself, and if you only do as 
I tell you, all will be right.” 

After supper he left the room, to see our oppo- 
nents, and make the final arrangements with them ; 
and during his absence I really could not help cast- 
ing anxious glances foward the door, which was 
presently thrown open, and he reappeared. 

“Ali right,” he said; “to-morrow morning at 
eleven o'clock, at the usual place; the others will 
bring the doctor with them.” 

The doctor! who to-morrow would perhaps have 
to try to reunite, by means of needles and thread 
(or rather silk), the dissevered halves of my coun- 
tenance. So said iny fears and some of my friends ; 
but I determined to banish all disagreeable 
thoughts, expressed myself perfectly satisfied with 
the arrangements, and took a long draught of beer 
to conceal my—delight. I rose the next morning 
about the usual time, after having passed a rather 
restless night, dressed myself in the darkest clothes 
I had, in order that the blood—if any were spilled 
—might show as little as possible upon them ; and 
after a hurried breakfast proceeded to the Kneipe, 
from whence we were to drive to the scene of ac- 
tion. Arrived there, I found almost the whole of 
the corps assembled, endeavoring to pass away the 
time with the aid of pipes and beer. 

“ Hallo,” I said, “are you fellows all going to 
cut lectures to-day ?” ; 

“Yes, old boy,” they said, ‘‘to be sure we are; 
we are all coming out to see you fight.” 

** But,” I replied, ‘‘as it is my first appearance 
in public, I should like as few spectators as possi- 
ble.” 

‘* Nonsense,” was the answer; ‘‘ you know that 
there are thirty or forty to look on at every fight, 
and there will be double that number to-day, for 
every one knows that you are going out, and we 
never saw an Englishman fight before.” 

This I did not like at all, but I knew that no- 
thing I could say would make them stay at home; 
80, as it was now barely ten, and we were not to 
set off till half past, I lighted a cigar, ordered some 
beer, and tried to persuade myself that I felt per- 
fectly comfortable. The conversation was of a vi- 
olent and decidedly sanguinary nature, consisting 
almost entirely of reminiscences of duels in which 
one or both of the combatants had been punished 
with unusual severity, and the senior related to 
me, with great glee, how he had on one occasion 
cut his opponent’s nose completely off! The ve- 
hicle drove up punctually at half past ten; as 
many of us as could find room got in, and in about 
twenty minutes we arrived at the ground, where’ 
we found the other party and the surgeon. The 
senior—a splendid swordsman—was the first to 
engage; and after a very spirited and scientific 
combat of about ten minutes’ duration put his op- 
ponent hors de combat by cutting his left cheek 
quite through. The surgeon immediately sewed 
up the gash, and the wounded hero was taken 
home, to amuse himself for the next three or four 
days with making iced applications to his cheek, 
and living upon soup, being, of course, most strict- 
ly forbidden either to smoke or to touch any beer, 
which prohibition is about the severest punishment 
in the world for a German student, As soon as 
he had left the spot Miller came toward me and 
said, ‘* Now then, old fellow, go and get bandaged ; 
your turn comes next.”” I therefore followed him 
to the room where the duelists were bandaged, 
stripped to the waist, and was immediately dress- 
ed in a coarse linen shirt ; a glove made of double 
leather, with a quantity of thin steel chain between 
the two thicknesse®, intended to protect the hand 
and wrist, was put upon my right hand, and over 
that a sort of sleeve about an inch in thickness, 
formed of innumerable layers of silk, was drawn 
upon my arm, reaching from the wrist quite up to 
the shoulder. Over this again a sort of rope, made 

of old silk stockings twisted, ran all along the out- 
side of my arm, which was thus completely pro- 
tected. A thick pad was then tied over the axil- 
lary artery, a long bandage wound round my 
throat, and a pair of ‘‘ Paukhosen,” things some- 
thing like cricket-pads, but reaching nearly up to 
the heart, strapped.on. My toilet was now com- 
plete, the head and the upper part of the chest only 
being exposed. My antagonist was ready about 
the same time, the usual formalities were gone 
through, and we faced each other. With a pass- 
ing thought of what the consternation of the 
*» Governor” would be, could he but see me at this 
moment, I put myself into position; my adversary 
did the same; the seconds shouted ** Los!” er “‘ Go 
it!” and at it we went, hammer and tongs, with an 
energy worthy of a better ca: se. To my great 
surprise and gratification, any nervousness which 
I might have felt before had now entirely vanish- 
ed; I felt as cool and collected as if I were only 
practicing in the fencing-room, but at the same 
time there was an excitement which I had never 
felt when using blunted weapons. When we had 
been fighting for about five minutes I suddenly 
felt a sharp slap on the left cheek, and found that 
I had not completely parried a vicious horizontal 
cut in carte, and that the flat of my enemy's blade 
had struck me in the face, just drawing blood 
from the cheek. An appeal was, of course, made 
by the opposite second, and his claim of first blood 
was allowed. 

We all paused for a few moments to recover 
breath and refresh ourselves with a glass of wine ; 
during which pause my 





vere enough to prevent his continuing the fight; 
and so we fought on for soine time, but without 
touching each other again, till the referee warned 
us that the time, which is limited to a quarter of 
an hour, was expired. We then shook hands, re- 
sumed our ordinary habilimepts, and, after my op- 
ponent’s wound had been sewn up by the doctor, 
left the ground on the best of terms. Thus ended 
my first duel ; but I found the excitement of fight- 
ing so very pleasant that I said to myself, as we 
left the ground, ‘‘ I'll fight again as often as I can.” 
And I did. 1 joined the corps that evening, and 
in course of time became one of the seniors. 





WHAT’S IN THE PACK? 


Ir was a lonely looking house, a good distance 
from any other, and standing at the end of a long 
avenue, and its only occupants on the day in ques- 
tion were two women-servants and a boy. The 
time, perhaps, hung rather heavily upon the hands 
of these three, since the appearance of a queer figure 
toiling up the avenue was hailed with unconcealed 
satisfaction. 

** It's old Burke, the jagger,” said one. 

‘It isn’t old Burke; but he’s got a pack any 
how. How slow he walks, and it’s getting dusk ; 
we sha’n’t be able to see the things.” 

The jagger, or bagman, or peddler, whichever 
name you like best, came up to the door wiping 
his forehead, and groaning under his burden ; and. 
well he might. Surely a pack of such size had 
never before wearied the enduring shoulders of a 
bagman. He did not attempt to ease himself of 
it, however, or to display his wares in the custom- 
ary manner, but he took off his hat to the women 
politely. 

“ Would the mistress take pity on him, and let 
him leave his pack in the hall or the kitchen—any 
where, so that it would be safe? And he would 
fetch it the next day.” 

Now, the master and mistress Were, as we have 
seen, from home; so was the man who filled the 
offices of coachman, groom, and gardener, with the 
help of the boy above mentioned as a sub; and 
neither master, mistress, nor coachman would re- 
turn that night. The three servants therefore 
looked at each other inquiringly, a little curious, 


“ What's in the pack ?” asked one. 

‘+ Oh, it’s not a regular pack, but an order,” re- 
sponded the bagman. ‘A lot of coarse cloth anf 
some gunpowder; nothing that would do to show 
the ladies. But I am tired to death, and have got 
to go further. If I might leave it where it would 
be safe for to-night, I’ve got a few shawls and 
things I could bring with me to-morrow when I 
return for it.” 

Again the women looked ateach other. “ Shawls 
had he got? What else?” 

“* A few tfifles, Maybe a gown-piece or two that 
would come cheap.” 

“ Well, he might leave the pack if he liked, but 
he must take it away early the next day.” 

The peddler entered the hall and prepared to lay 
down his burden; then he espied the door of a little 
room which would have been a butler’s pantry if 
the house had boasted a butler. Might he put it 
there, because of the gunpowder? And it was put 
there accordingly, the bagman closing the door 
after him carefully, and warning the friendly re- 
ceivers not to take a light into the room, or meddle 
with the pack, because of the gunpowder. 

The women went back to their kitchen, and the 
boy lingered in the hall meditatively, having 
watched the peddler down the avenue. At last he 
went to the door of the butler’s pantry and took a 
long look through the keyhole. The last rays of 
the setting sun streamed in through that little 
window and fell upon the pack lying in huge state 
on the floor. Again the boy walked up and down 
the hall, and again he looked long and anxiously 
through the keyhole. 

Did the pack meve a little as he stared at it? 
What a fool he was, he thought; it was all fancy, 
of course. Suddenly his gaze became riveted on 
one corner of the pack, where there seemed to be 
a loophole, and he saw, as he believed, in the red 
light, the gleaming of a human eye. 

He drew back his own from the keyhole; he 
shot @bolt into its socket noiselessly, and then he 
began walking up and down again. He thought 
about the loneliness of the place, and the belpless- 
ness of its inmates; he thought about those two in 
the kitchen and himself, and about the peddier, 
and what might happen. He walked till it was 
quite dark, and he could no longer distinguish the 
outlines pf that mysterious pack; then he went 
into the kitchen, where the two women were still 
talking of the shawls and probable gown-pieces. 

“ Where’s the old gun?” aske¢ the boy. 

“La, Joseph, what should you want with that? 
It’s up there, over the clock.” 

“Is it loaded? All right,” said Joseph, exam- 
ining. ‘ Now then, I'll tell you what I want with 
it: I’m to shoot the pack.” 

““'To shoot it! Good gracious, what for?” 

Joseph looked at the two terrified faces, with his 
own rather pale, but determined. ‘You won't 
squall if I tell you what for, will you?” 

‘No; but Joseph—the gunpowder [” 

“ Gunpowder’s all my eye. I'm to shoot 
it because there’s a mortal man in it; and a man 
doesn’t get hisself wrapped in a pack for no good 

; that’s what Isay. If you're afraid give 


him 

and kept silence while he tried again if he cou 
see any thing through the keyhole. Then he open- 
ed the door boldly. 

“If the pack’s an honest pack,” said Joseph, ‘‘ it 
won’t mind a shot.” 

Perhaps the pack really moved, or perhaps Jo- 
seph was a little nervous, for the last word was not 
out of his mouth when the report of a gun rang 


through the room. . 
A dead silence followed it. Joseph's were 
fixed in a wide open stare on the pack. ly 





a small red spot came oozing through the coarse 
wrappering ; it grew larger. A little red stream 
trickled down on the floor, and crawled toward the 
boy’s feet. Then he retired hastily, and locked the 
door again. 

His face was very pale. He had killed a man, 
and it was a horrible thing to de and to think of, 

‘* New you two lock all the doors, and make 
them as fast as you can,” he said; ‘‘ that peddler 
chap won’t stop till morning for bis pack, I’m 
thinking. What o'clock is it—ten? Let us put 
lights in all the rooms, and make-believe there's a 
party—a regular houseful.” } 

Once during the night, Joseph, standing near a 
window, fancied he heard a low. whistle outside ; 
his heart gave a great jump, and he signaled to 
the two women to move about, and slain the doors, 
and make as much noise as they could. The whis- 
tle was repeated once only, and then all was quiet. 
But though the morning light broke in upon the 
servants, they could not go to bed or rest for think- 
ing of that ghastly thing down in the butler’s pan- 
try. Noon brought the master of the house, but 
no peddler cam. with shawls and gown-pieces. 

When they undid the pack the hand of the dead 
man was found clutching « smal! whistle, and he 
had a belt on, stuck with pistols and a cutlass. 
It is needless to add that Joseph was rewarded; 
and some time afterward, one of a gang of robbers 
heing caught in a burglary, confessed himself to be 
the identical bagman who left his pack at the lone- 
ly house, and never went to claim it, 





COLONEL KILPATRICK’S RAID 
INTO SECESSIA., 

WE illustrate on page 348 one of the many sharp 
hand-to-hand conflicts which took place on the re- 
cent gallant raid of Colonel Kilpatrick, of the Har- 
ris Light Cavalry, through Virginia. Colonel Kil- 
patrick’s report—a model of military style—reads 
as follows: 
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** At 10 o'clock a.m. on the 7th I found 
under our brave old flag, within our lines at 
Point. 


the Light Cavalry. not one of whom 
but was wailing to jose his liberty or his life if he could 
but aid in the great battle now going on, and win for him- 
self of his chiefs, 


*: Respectfully submitted 3. ‘ 
“Col Tom's Firet Brigade Tana Dilton O2 Pad 





WE publish on page 349 two of one of 
the most gallant scouts in ourarmy-—J. W. Davip- 
son, of the Eleventh Army He ie a2 native 


of New Nok, at 2 Se | eee 
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TRIFLES. 


Tue massive gates of Circumstance 
Are turned upon the smallest hinge, 
And thus some seeming pettiest chance. 


Oft gives our life its after-tinge. 


The trifles of our daily lives, 
The common things scarce worth recall, 


Whereof no visible trace survives, 
These are the mainsprings after all. |. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Jui took Mr. Hardie’s note and read it: 


**Mapam,—I have received a very juvenile letter from 
my son, by which I learn he has formed a sudden attach- 
ment to your daughter. He tells me, however, at the 
same time, that you await my concurrence before giving 
your consent. i appreciate your delicacy; and it is with 
considerable regret I now write to inform you this match 
is out of the question. I have thought it due to you to com- 
municate this to youraglf and without delay, and feel sure 
that you will, under the circumstances, discountenance 
my sou’s further visits at your house. - 

**IT am, Madam, with sincere respect, 
*“ Your faithful servant, 
** Rrowarp Hagpre.” 

Julia read this letter, and re-read it in silence, 
It was an anxious moment to the mother. 

‘* Shall our pride. be less than this parvenu’s ?” 
she faltered. ‘Tell me yourself, what ought we 
to do?” 

‘‘ What we ought to do is, never to let the 
name of Hardie be mentioned again in this 
house.” 

This reply was very comforting to Mrs. Dodd. 

‘* Shall I write to him, or do you feel strong 
enough ?” 

**] feel that, if I do, I may affront him. He 
had no right to pretend that his father wowld 
consent. You write, and then we shall not lose 
our dignity though we are insulted.” 


‘*T feel so weary, mamma. Life seems ended.” 


‘<7 conld have loved him well. And now show 
me how to tear him out of my heart; or what 
will become of me ?” 


While Mrs. Dodd wrote to Alfred Hardie, Ju- 
lia sank down and laid her head on her mother’s 
knees. The note was shown her; she approved 
it languidly. A long and sad conversation fol- 
lowed ; and, after kissing her mother and cling- 
ing to her, she went to bed chilly and listless, 
but did not shed asingle tear. Her young heart 
was benumbed by the unexpected blow. 

Next morning early, Alfred Hardie started 
gayly to spend the day at Albion Villa. Not a 
hundred yards from the gate he met Sarah, with 
Mrs. Dodd’s letter, inclosing 2 copy of his fa- 
ther’s to her. Mrs. Dodd here reminded him 
that his visits had been encouraged only upon a 
misapprehension of his father’s sentiments; for 
which misapprehension he was in some degree 
to blame: not that she meant to reproach him 
on that score, especially at this unhappy moment: 
no, she rather blamed herself for list-ning to 
the sanguine voice of youth ; but the e.,or must 
now be repaired. She and Julia would alwa 
wish him well, and esteem him, provided c 
made no further attempt to compromise a young 
lady who could not be his wife. The note con- 
cluded thus: 

** Individually I think I have some right to count on 
your manly and gentiemanly feeling to hoid no communi- 
cation with my daughter, and not in any way to attract 
her at:ention under the el 


reu: 
“Tam, dear Mr. A mye 
“With a fe at pain I fear 
** Your sincere Sirol cea ‘wen-wiher, 
“ Lvor Dopp.” 

Alfred on reading this letter literally red; 
but prond and sensitive, as well as loving, he 
manned himself to hide his wound from Sarah, 
whose black eyes were bent on him in merciless 
scrutiny. He said doggedly, though tremulously, 
“ Very well!” then turned quickly on his heel, 
and went slowly home. Mrs. Dodd, with well- 
feigned indifference, questioned Sarah privately : 
the girl’s account of the abrupt way in which 





had received the missive, added to her anxiety. 


She warned the servants that no one was at | 


home to Mr. Alfred Hardie. 

Two days elapsed, and then she received a 
letter from him. Poor fellow, it was the eleventh. 
He had written and torn up ten: 


‘Dear Mas. Dopp,—I have gained some victories in 
my life; but not one without two defeats to n with; 


. how then can I expect to obtain such a prize as Julia 


without a check or two? You need not fear that I shall 
intrude after your to me as a gentleman: but I am 
not going to give in because my father has written a hast; 
letter from Yorkshire. He and I must have many a 
face to face before I consent to be miserable for life, Dear 


Difficulties are made for ladies to yield to, and for men to 
conquer. Only for pity’s sake do not you be my enemy; 
do not set her against me for my father’s fault. Think, 
you can, how my heart bleeds at closing this letter without 
one word to her I love, better, a thousand times better, 
than my life. I am, dear Mrs. Dodd, 

Yours sorrowfully, but not despairing, na 

Mrs. Dodd kept this letter to herself. She 
could not read it quite unmoved, and therefore 
she felt sure it would disturb her daughter's 
heart the more. 

Alfred had now a soft but dangerous antagonist 
in Mrs. Dodd. All the mother was in arms to 
secure her daughter’s happiness cofite que cofite! 
and the surest course seemed to be to detach her 
affections from Alfred. What hope of a peaceful 
heart without this? and what real happiness 
without peace? But, too wise and calm to in- 
terfere blindly, she watched her daughter day 
and night, to find whether Love or Pride was 
the stronger; and this is what she observed : 

Julia never mentioned Alfred. She sought oc- 
cupation eagerly: came oftener than usual for 
money, saying it was for ‘‘ Luxury.” She visited 
the poor more age taking one of the maids 
with her, at Mrs, Dodd's request. She studied 
Logic with Edward. She went to bed rather 
early, fatigued, it would appear, by her activity : 
and she gave the clew to her own conduct one 
day: ‘“*Mamma,” said she, *‘nobody is down- 
right unhappy, who is Ki 

Mrs. Dodd noticed also a certain wildness and 
almost violence, with which she threw herself 
into her occupations: and a worn look about the 
eyes that told of a hidden conflict. On the whole 
Mrs. Dodd was ~ 14+ for she had never imag- 
ined the cure would be speedy or easy. To see 
her child on the right road was much. Only the 
great healer Time could “‘ medicine her to that 
sweet peace which once she owned ;” and even 
Time can not give her back her childhood, 
thought the mother, with a sigh. 

One day came an invitation to an evening party 
at a house where they always wound up with 
dancing. Mrs. Dodd was for declining as usual ; 
for since that night Julia had eee. 
‘Give me the sorrows of the poor and afflicted,” 
was her cry; ‘‘the gayety of the hollow world 
jars me more than I can bear.” But now she 
caught with a sort of eagerness at this invita- 
tion. ‘* Accept! They shall not say I am wear- 
ing the willow.” 

‘¢My brave girl,” said Mrs. Dodd, joyfully, 
**T would not press it; but you are right; we 
owe it to ourselves to outface scandal. Still, 
let there be no precipitation ; we «must not un- 
dertake beyond our strength.” 

‘Try me to-night,” said Julia; ‘‘ you don’t 
know what I can do. I dare say he is not pining 
for me.” 

She was the life and soul of the party and, 
indeed, so feverishly brilliant, that Mrs. Dodd 
said softly to her, ‘‘ Gently, love; moderate your 


spirits, or they will deceive our friends as little ‘ 


as they do me.” 

Meantime it cost Alfred Hardie a severe 
struggle to keep altogether aloof from Julia. 
In fact, it was a state of daily self-denial, to 
which he would never have committed himgelf, 
but that he was quite sure he could gradually 
win his father over. At his age we are apt to 
count without our antagonist. 


Mr. Richard Hardie was “a long-headed man.” 


He knew the consequence of giving one’s rea- 
sons: eternal discussion ending inwar. He had 
taken care not to give any to Mrs. Dodd, and he 


was as guarded and reserved with Alfred. The. 


young man begged to know the why and the 
wherefore, and, being repulsed, employed all his 
art to elicit them by surprise, or get at them by 
inference: but all in vain; Hardie senior was 
impenetrable; and inquiry, petulance, tender- 
ness, logic, were all shattered on him as the 
waves break on ‘Ailsa Craig. 

‘*Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione volun- 
tas,” was the purport of all he could be got to 
say, and that was wonderfully little. 

Thus began dissension, decently conducted at 
first, between a father indulgent hitherto, and an 
affectionate son. 

In this unfortunate collision of two strong and 
kindred natures, every advantage was at present 
on the father’s side: age, experience, authori- 
ty, resolution, hidden and powerful motives, to 
which my reader even has no clew as yet ; a pur- 
pose immutable and concealed. Add to these 
a colder nature and a far colder affection ; for 
Alfred loved his father dearly. 

At last, one day, the impetuous one lost his 
peepee and - he was a son, not a ae 
an little respect for Authority when afraid 
or ashamed to appeal to Reason. Hardie senior 
turned on him with a gravity and dignity no 
man could wear more naturally. “ Alfred, liave 
I been an unkind father to you all these years ?” 

**Oh no, father, no; I have said nothing that 
can be so construed. And that is the mystery 
to me; you are acting quite out of character.” 

** Have I been one of those interfering, 7 
matical fathers, who can not let their children 
enjoy themselves their own way ?” 

‘*No, Sir; you have never interfered, except 
to s haed any thing I wanted.” ‘ 

‘*Then make me the one return in your power, 
young man; have a little faith in such a father, 





and believe that he does not interfere now but 

for your good, and under a stern necessity ; and 

that, when he does interfere for once, und say, 

‘this thing shall not be,’ it shall not be—by 
” 


Alfred was overpowered by th. weight gnd 
solemnity of this. Sorrow, vexa. ‘on, and de- 
spondency all rushed into his heurt together, 
and unmanned him for a moment ; he buried his 
face in his hands, and something very like a sob 
burst from his young heart. “At this Hardie sen- 
ior took up the newspaper with imperturbable 
coldness, and wore a slight curl of the lip. All 
this was hardly genuine, for he was not alto- 
gether unmoved ; but he was a man of rare self- 
command, and chose to impress on Alfred that 
he was no more to be broken or melted than a 
mere rock. : 

It is always precarious to act a part; and this 
cynicism was rather able than wise : Alfred look- 
ed up and watched him keenly as he read the 
mone article with tranquil interest; and 
then, for the first time in his life, it flashed into 
the young man’s mind that his father was not a 
father. ‘‘I never knew him till now,” thought 
he. “This man is acropyoc.’’* 

Thus a gesture, so to speak, sowed the first 
seed of downright disunion in Richard Hardie’s 
house — disunion, a fast-growing plant, when 
men set it in the soil of the passions. 

Alfred, unlike Julia, had no panacea. Had 
any lips, except perhaps hers, told him that “to 
be good is to be happy here below,” he would 
have replied, ‘‘ Negatur; contradicted by daily 
experience.” It never occurred to him there- 
fore to go out of himself, and sympathize with 
the sordid sorrows of the poor, and their bottom- 
less egotism in contact with the well-to-do. He 
brooded on his own love, and his own unhappi- 
ness, and his own father’s cruelty. His nights 
were sleepless, and his days leaden. He tried 
hard to read for his first class, but for once even 
ambition failed : it ended in flinging books away 
with acurse. He wandered about dreaming and 
hoping for some change, and bitterly regretting 
his excessive delicacy, which had tied his own 
hands and brought him to a stand-still. He lost 
his color and what little flesh he had to lose: 
for such young spirits as this are never plump. 
In a word, being now strait-jacketed into fem- 
inine inactivity, while void of feminine patience, 
his ardent heart was pining and fretting itself 
out. He was in this condition, when one day 
Peterson, his Oxonian friend, burst in on him 
open-mouthed with delight, and, as usual with 
bright spirits of this calibre, did not even notice 
his friend’s sadness. ‘‘ Cupid had clapped Pe- 
terson on the shoulder,” as Shakspeare hath it ; 
and it was a deal nicer than the bum - bailiff 
rheumatism. 

** Ob, such a divine creature! Met her twice; 

ou know her by sight; her name is Dodd. But 
i don’t care; it shall be Peterson; the rose by 
any other name, ete.” Then followed a rapturous 
description of the lady’s person, well worth omit- 
ting. ‘*And such a jolly girl! brightens them 
all up wherever she goes; and such a dancer! 
did the catchouka with a little Spanish bloke 
Bosanquet has got hold of, and made his black 
bolus eyes twinkle like midnight cigars; danced 
,- with castanets, = smiles, and such, a what- 

’ye-call-’em, m ; know; such a ‘go.’” 

‘You mean ‘sank Lg ‘abandon,’” groaned 
Alfred, turning sick at heart. 

“ That’s the word. Twice the spirit of Duver- 
nay, and ten times the beauty. But just yon 
hear her sing, that is all; Italian, French, Ger- 
man, English even.” e 

*¢ Plaintive songs ?” 

‘* Oh, whatever they ask for. Make you laugh 
or make you cry—to order; never says no. Just 
smiles and sits down to the music-box. Onl 
she won’t sing two running: they have to stic 
a duffer in between. I shall meet her again next 


* Without bowels of affection. 








week ; will you come? Any friend of mine is 
welcome. Wish me joy, old fellow; I’m a gone 
coon.” 

This news put Alfred in a frenzy of indigna- 
tion and fear. Julia dancing the catchouka! 
Julia a jolly girl! Julia singing songs pathetic 
or merry, whichever were asked for! The heart- 
less one! He called to mind all he had read in 
the classics, and elsewhere, about the fickleness 
of woman. But this impression did not last long; 
he recalled Julia’s character, and all the signs of 
a love tender and true she had given him; he 
read her by himself, and, lover-like, laid all the 
blame on another. “It was all her cold-blooded 
mother. Fool that I have been. I see it all now, 
She appeals to my delicacy to keep away; then 
she goes to Julia and says, ‘See, he deserts you 
at a word from his father. Be proud, be gay! 
He never loved you: marry another.’ The shal- 
low plotter forgets that whoever she does marry 
I'll kill. How many unsuspicious girls have these 
double-faced mothers deluded so? They do it 
in half the novels, especially in those written by 
women; and why? because these know the per- 
fidy and mendacity of their sex better than we 
do; they see them nearer, and with their souls 
undressed. War! Mrs. Dodd, war to the death! 
From this moment I am alone in the world with 
her. I have no friend but Alfred Hardie: and 
my bitterest enemies are my cold-blooded father, 
and her cold-blooded mother.” 

The above sentences, of course, were never 
uttered. But they represented his thoughts ac~ 
curately, though in a condensed form, and are, 
as it were, a miniature of this young heart boil- 
ing over. 

From that moment he lay in wait for her, and 
hovered about the house day and night, determ- 
ined to appeal to her personally, and undeceive 
her, and baffle her mother’s treachery. But at 
this game he was soon detected: . Dodd 
lived on the watch now. Julia, dressed to go 
out, went to the window one afternoon to look 
at the weather; but retreated somewhat hastily 
and sat down on the sofa. 

“‘ You flutter, darling,” said Mrs. Dodd. “ Ah, 
he is there.” 

“Fes.” 

**You had better take off your things.” 

‘Oh, yes. Itremble at the thoughts of meet- 


-ing him. Mamma, he is changed, sadly changed. 


Poor, poor Alfred!” She went to her own room 
and prayed for him: She told the Omniscient 
that, though much greater and better in other 

ts than she was, he had not Patience. She 
prayed, with tears, that he might have Christian 
patience granted him from on high. 

‘* Heart of stone! she shuns me,” said Alfred, 
outside. He had seen her in her bonnet, 

Mrs. Dodd waited several days to see whether 
this annoyance would not die of itself: waiting 
was ey bape in most thgpgs. Finding he was 
not to be tired out, she sent Sarah out to him 
with a note carefully sealed : 


“Me Auyasp Haxece,— Is it generous to confine 
daughter to the house? Yours regretfully, - 
“* Luvox Dopp." 


A line came back instantly in pencil : 


* Mrs. Dopp,—Is all the generosity and all thé good 
faith to be on one side? Yours in despair, 
“ Atrrep Haxpie.” 


Mrs. Dodd colored faintly: the reproach 
pricked her, but did not move her. She sat 
quietly down that moment, and wrote to a friend 
in London, to look out for a furnished villa in a 
healthy part of the suburbs, with immediate pos- 
session. ‘*Circumstances,” said she, ‘‘ making 
it desirable we should leave Barkington im 
diately, and for some months,” : 


The Bosanquets gave a large party; Mrs. and 
Miss Dodd were there. The latter was playing a 
part in a charade to the admiration of all pres- 
ent, when in came Mr. Peterson, introducing his 
friend, Alfred Hardie. 
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Julia caught the name, and turned a look of 
alarm on her mother: but went on acting. 

Presently she caught sight of him at some dis- 
tance. He looked very pale, and his glittering 
eye was fixed on her with a sort of stern wonder, 

Such a glance from fiery eyes, that had always 
dwelt tenderly on her till then, struck her like a 
weapon. She stopped short, and turned red and 
pale by turns. ‘There, that is nonsense enough,” 
said she bitterly, and went and sat by Mrs. Dodd. 
The gentlemen thronged round her with compli- 
ments, and begged her to sing. She excused 
herself. Presently she heard an excited voice, 
toward which she dared not look; it was inquir- 
ing whether any lady could sing Aileen Aroon. 
With every desire to gratify the young million- 
aire, nobody knew Aileen Aroon, or had ever 
heard of it. 

‘¢Oh, impossible!” cried Alfred. ‘Why it is 
in praise of Constancy, a virtue ladies shine in: 

# least they take credit for it.” 

+ “Mamma,” whis Julia, terrified, ‘‘ get 
me away, or there will be a scene. He is reck- 
less.” 

*‘ Be calm, love :” said Mrs. Dodd, “there shall 
be none.” She rose and glided up to Alfred 
Hardie, looked coldly in his face ; then said with 
external politeness and veiled contempt, ‘I will 
attempt the song, Sir, since you desire it.” She 
waved her hand, and he followed her sulkily to 
the piano. She sang Aileen Aroon, not with 
her daughter’s eloquence, but with a purity and 
mellowness that charmed the room: they had 
never heard the genius sing it. 

As @ifrits are said to overcome the man at 
whose behest they rise, so this sweet air, and the 
gush of reminiscence it awakened, overpowered 
him who had evoked them ; Alfred put his hand 
unconsciously to his swelling heart, cast one 
look of-anguish at Julia, and hurried away half 
choked. Nobody but Julia noticed. 


A fellew in a rough great-coat and tattered 
white hat opened the fly door for Mrs. Dodd. As 
Julia followed her he Kissed her skirt unseen by 
Mrs. Dodd: but her quick ears caught a heart- 
breaking sigh. She looked, and recognized Al- 
fred in that disguise. The penitent fit had suc- 
eeeded to the angry one. Julia observed ? 
To ascertain this without speaking of him, Mrs. 
Dodd waited till they had got some little dis- 
tance, then quietly od out her hand and rested 
it for a moment on daughter’s ; the girl was 
trembling violently. ‘Little wretch!” came to 
Mrs. Dodd’s lips, but she did not utter it. They 
were near home before she spoke at all, and then 
she only said very kindly, ‘‘ My love, you will 
not be subjected again to these trials :” a remark 
intended quietly to cover the last occurrence as 
well as Alfred’s open persecution. 

They had promised to go out the very next 
day ; but Mrs. Dodd went alone, and made ex- 
cuses for Miss Dodd. On her return she found 
Julia sitting up for her, and a letter come from 
her friend describing a pleasant cottage, now 
vacant, near Maida Vale. Mrs. Dodd handed 
the open letter to Julia; she read it without 
comment. 

‘*We will go up to-morrow and take it for 
three months. Then the Oxford vacation will 
terminate.” 

‘Yes, mamma.” 


I am now abont to relate a circumstance by no 
means without parallels, but almost impossible 
to account for; and, as nothing is more common 
and contemptible than inadequate solutions, I 
shall offer none at all: but so it was, that Mrs. 
Dodd awoke in the middle of that very night in 
a mysterious state of mental tremor; trouble, 
veiled in obscurity, seemed to sit heavy on her 
bosom. So strong, though vague, was this new 
and mysterious oppression, that she started up 
in bed and cried aloud, ‘* David !—Julia!—Oh, 
what is the matter?” The sound of her own 
voice dispelled the cloud in part, but not en- 
tirely. She lay a while, and then finding herself 

uite averse to sleep, rose and went to her win- 

ow, and eyed the weather anxiously. It was 
a fine night; soft fi clouds dri slowly 
across a silver moon. e sailor's wife was re- 
assured on her husband's behalf. Her next de- 
sire was to look at Julia sleeping; she had no 
particular object: it was the instinctive impulse 
of an anxious mother whom something ter- 
rified, She put on her slippers and dressing- 
gown, and, lighting a candle at her night-lamp, 
opened her door softly, and stepped into the lit- 
tle corridor. But she had not taken two steps 
when she was arrested by a mysterious sound. 

It came from Julia’s room. 

What was it? 

Mrs. Dodd glided softly nearer and uearer, all 
her senses on the stretch. 

The sound came again. It was a muffled sob. 


The stifled sound, just audible in the dead still- 
ness of the night, went through and through her 
who stood there listening aghast. Her bowels 
yearned over her child; and she hurried to the 
door, but recollected herself, and knocked very 
gently. ‘Don’t be alarmed, love, it is only me. 
May I come in?” She did not wait for the an- 
swer, but turned the handle and entered. She 
found Julia sitting = in bed, looking wildly at 
her, with cheeks flushed and wet. She sat on 
the bed and clasped her to her breast in silence : 
but more than one warm tear ran down upon 
Julia’s bare neck; the girl felt them drop and 
her own gushed in a shower. 

‘Oh, what have I done?” she sobbed. ‘*Am 
I to make you wretched too?” 

Mrs. Dodd did not pay reply. She 
was there to console; and her admirable good 
sense told her that to do that she must be calmer 
than her patient; so even while she kissed and 
wept over Julia, she managed gradually to re- 
cover her composure. ‘‘ Tell me, my child,” said 
she, ‘‘ why do you act a part with me? Why 


brave it out under my eye, and spend the night 
out in tears? Are you still afraid to trust 
me?” 
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‘¢ But what an obstacle,” sighed Julia. ** His 
father! a man of iron! so every body says; 
for I have made inquiries—oh!” And she was 
abashed. She resumed hastily, ‘* And that let- 
ter, so cold, so cruel! I feel it was written by 


souls of the men you and I buy our shoes, our 
tea, our gloves, our fish-kettles of: and these 
influences I command, and will use them to the 


utmost. 
* Julia lay silent, and wondering what she could 
mean 


But Mrs. Dodd hesitated now: it pained and 
revolted her to show her enthusiastic girl the 
world as it is. She said as much, and added, 


a remarkable man ; 
ard, At five-and-tw 


Sea 
Bubble. Well, in the 1825, it was not one 
bubble but e thonsnd; sffis by and 
in distant lands; companies by the 3 
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the vortex. Now, to excuse him’and 
the precocious Richard, you must 
that these bubbles, when ah, Spb a 
ing and reasonable, as they are 
incredible when one looks back on them ; 
bubbles, you know, have rainbow hues till 
indeed, the blind av 


vanity 
men: look at our grandmothers’ hoops, and o 
mothers’ short waists and monstrous heads! Yet 
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ae 
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in their day what woman did not in these 
insanities? Well then, Mr. Richard at 


twenty-five, was the one to foresee the end of 
all these bubbles; he came down from London 
and brought his people to their senses by sober 
and ‘sound commercial principles :’ that 
I believe, ‘ get other peoples’ money, but 
your own.’ His superiority was so 
is father resigned the helm to him, 
his ability, the bank weathered 
while all the other ones in the town 
or ‘suspended their trade. Now, you 
is naturally ardent and speculative ; 
Richard Hardie’s was colder and wiser than 
: and that is one trait. 
later, in the height of his prosperity 
for your eames, ond on 
as a person of delicacy, 
to a soul—Richard Hardie 

suitor for my hand.” 


sweetest! It rather dis- 
is extraordinary,’ as 
He must have thought 


of his table. And 
miless, bien entendu. Failing in 
this, he found a plain little Thing, with a gloomy 
bey and no accomplishments nor graces ; but 
her father could settle twenty thousand pounds. 
He married her directly : thatisatrait. He 
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because he is not proud of his reasons: 
walking Avarice has intelligence: a trait. Now 
this together, and who more transparent 
the profound Mr. Hardie? He has de- 
ned our alliance because he takes for granted 
When I undeceive him on that 
reopen negotiations, in a letter; 
the correspondence ; copied by one of 
i 3 be calm, plausible, flattering : 
in short, it will be done like a gentleman: 
though he is nothing of the kind. And this 
brings me to what I ought to have begun with; 
ap dear father and I have always lived with- 
our income for our children’s sake; he is 
bringing home the bulk of our savings this very 
Jo a it amounts to fourteen thousand 

‘Oh, what an enormous sum !” 

**No, dearest, it is not a fortune in itself. 
But it is a considerable sum to possess, inde- 
t of one’s settlement and one’s income. It 
& la Hardie ; that means 
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I call Clay must be 
by circumstances. I thi 


teeth made a little click just audible in the silent 


night. 

‘¢Oh, mamma! my heart is sick. Am I to 
be bought and sqld like this ?” 

“You must pay the penalty for loving a par- 
venu’s son. Comm, i 


From that weakness 
I will preserve you. by-the-by, we are not 
going to ; Richard Hardie, but Alfred. 
Now with all his faults and defects—” 

**Mamma! what faults? what defects ?” 

“Ts a gentleman; thanks to Oxford, and Har- 
row, and nature. My darling, pray to Heaven 
night and day for your dear father’s safe return ; 

i i assure you, and him alone, your 


‘what do poor girls do, who have lost their 
mother ?” 
*‘ Look abroad and see!” was the grave reply. 
Mrs. Dodd then begged her to go to 


never!” And she — the bed expressively, 
and with the patience. 
“* Well elke off her ear-rings first,” 
Mrs. Dodd. 
‘* No, no, come here directly, ear-rings and 


‘No, thank you; or I shall have them hurt- 


ing you next.” 

Mn. Placid removed her ear-rings, and the 
tender pair passed the rest of the night in one 
another’s arms. The young girl’s tears were 
dried ; and hope revived, and life bloomed again: 


Me ane 





only, henceforth, bee tenging ves lesked ous to 
sea for her father: homeward bound. 


Next day, as they were seated together in the 
drawing-room, Julia camo from the window with 
a rush, and kneeled at Mrs. Dodd’s knees with 
“—— imploring face upturned. 

“ He is there; and—I am to speak 
Is that it?” : afer 

“Dear, dear, dear mamma !” 

“ Well, then, bring me my things!” 

‘She was ten minutes putting them on: Julia 
tried to expedite her; and retarded her. She 
had her pace; and could not go beyond it. 


By this time Alfred Hardie was thoroughly 
miserable. Unable to move his father, shunned 
by Julia, sickened by what he had heard, and 
indeed seen, of her gayety and indifference to 
their separation, stung by jealousy, and fretted 
by impatience, he was drinking nearly all the 
bitters of that sweet Passion, Love. But as you 
are aware he ascribed Julia’s inconstancy, light- 
ness, and cruelty, all to Mrs. Dodd. He hated 
her cordially, and dreaded her into the bargain: 
he ay onl sentinel about her door all the 
more use she had asked him not to do it. 
‘* Always do what your enemy particularly objects 
to,” said he, ng to his own case the wisdom 
of a Greek philosopher, one of his teachers. 

So, when the gate suddenly opened, and in- 
stead of Julia, this very Mrs. Dodd walked to- 
ward him, his feelings were any thing but en- 
viable. He wished himself away, heartily, 
was too proud to retreat. He stood his ground. 
She came up to him: a charming smile broke 
out over her features. ‘Ah, Mr. Hardie,” said 
she, ‘if you have nothing better to do, will you 
give me a minute?” He assented with an ill 


“ May I take your arm ?” 
e offered it with a worse. 

She laid her hand lightly on it, and it shud- 
dered at her touch. He felt like walking with a 
velvet tigress. 

By some instinct she divined his sentimen 
and found her task more difficult than she h 
thought; she took some steps in silence. At 
last, as he was no dissembler, he burst out pas- 
sionately, ‘* Why are you my enemy ?” 

**T am not your enemy,” said she, softly. 

**Not openly, but all the more dangerons, 
You kept us apart, you bid her be gay, and for- 
get me; you are a cruel, hard-hearted lady.” 

“No, I am not, Sir,” said Mrs, Dodd, simply. 

** Oh! I believe you are good and kind to all 
the rest of the world; but you know you have a 
heart of iron for me.” 

**T am my daughter's friend, but not your 
enemy ; it is you who are too inexperienced to 
know how delicate, how difficult, my duties are. 
It is “a | since last night I see my way clear; 
and, , I come at once to you with friendly 
intentions. Su ‘I were as impetuous as 
you - 1 I should, perhaps, be calling you un- 


He retorted bitterly, ‘‘ Give me something to 
be grateful for, and you shall see whether that 
baseness is in my nature.” 

* T have a great mind to put you to the proof,” 
said she, archly: ‘‘ Let us walk down this lane; 
then you can be as unjust to me as you please, 
without attracting public attention.” 

In the lane she told him quietly she knew the 
nature of his father’s objections to the alliance 
he had so much at heart, and they were objec- 
tions, which her husband, on his return, would 
remove. On this he changed his tone a little, 
and implored her piteously not to deceive him. 
**T will not,” said she, “‘ upon my honor. If 
you are as constant as my daughter is in her 
esteem for you—notwithstanding her threadbare 
gayety worn over loyal regret, and to check a 
parcel of idle ladies’ tongues—you have nothing 
to fear from me, and oma See to expect. 
Come, Alfred—may I take liberty with you ? 
—let us understand one another. We only 
want that to be friends.” 

This was hard to resist; and at hisage. His 
lip trembled, he hesitated, but at last gave her 
his hand. She walked two hours with him, and 
laid herself out to enlighten, soothe, and com- 
fort his sore heart. His hopes and happiness 
revived under her magic, as Julia’s had. In 
the midst of it all, the wise woman quietly made 
terms, he was not to come to the house but on 
her invitation, unless indeed he had news of the 
Agra to communicate ; but he might write once 
a week to her, and inclose a few lines to Julia. 
On this concession he proceeded to mumble her 
white wrist, and call her his best, dearest, love- 
liest friend; his mother. ‘‘Oh, remember!’’ 
said he, with a relic of distrust, ‘‘ you are the 
only mother I can ever hope to have.” 

hat touched her. Hitherto, he had been to 
her hut a thing her daughter loved. 

Her eyes filled. ‘*My poor, warm-hearted, 
motherless boy,” she said, ‘‘pray for my hus- 
band’s safe return! For on that your happiness 
depends: and hers. And mine.” { 

So now two more bright eyes looked longing~- 
ly seaward for the Agra; homeward bound. 





SYMPATHY. 


- Fettow-worker, toiling brother, 
Come into the fields with me; 
See! the sheaves support each other, 

So with us it ought to be. 


Lean upon me in your trouble, 
And support me with your joy ; 

Friendship can a lifetime double, 
Hatred will two liver destroy. 


Oh! remember, the Eternal 
Lays us in one barn together, 
When with his right hand supernal 
Sheaves of life he stoops te gather. 
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COLONEL KILPATRICR’S LATE CAVALRY RAID THROUGH VIRGINIA.—(Sum Pace 848.) 
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May 30, 1863.) _ 


GEN. STONEWALL JACKSON. 


We publish herewith a portrait of the late 
Tuomas JerFerson JACKSON, better known as 
“Stonewall Jackson,” in his lifetime a Lieuten- 
ant-General in the rebel army. 

He was born about the year 1826, in Lewis 
County, Virginia, and entered West Point in 1842. 
He graduated in 1846, in the same class with Gen- 
erals M‘Clellan, Stoneman, Couch, Foster, etc., 
and entered the Second Artillery. He went with 
his regiment to Mexico, fought gallantly through- 
out the campaign, and received three brevets for 
his conduct at the battles of Contreras, Churubus- 
co, and Chapultepec. After the war he left the 
army with the rank of Major, and became a Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the Military Institute of 
Lexington, Virginia. While there he married the 
daughter of Rev. George Junkin, now of New 
York, and identified himself with the Presbyterian 
Church. His wife dying, he espoused a daughter 
of Rev. Dr. Morrison, of Davidson College, North 
Carolina. ‘ 

At the outbreak of the war Major Jackson is said 
to have had some difficulty in deciding where the 
path of duty lay; but eventually evil counsels 
prevailed, and he cast his lot with the rebels. The 
following is an accurate and succinct account of 
his military career : 


He was at first placed at the head of a regiment of in- 
fantry, which he drilled so quickly, and yet so perfectly, 
as to rely upon them at any moment. With this regi- 
he engaged Gencral Patterson’s forces at Falling 
on the 2d of July, 1861; but the contest resulted 
skirmish. At the battle of Bull Run, July 21, 
asked by General Beauregard whether—his 
raw—he thought they would be likely to 
es,” he answered, “like a stone-wall;" and 
they did till the end of the contest. From this an- 

ined the sobriquet of “ Stonewall Jackson," 
stood by him to the last. He lost a horse dur- 
battle, it being ehot while he was upon him, and 
is said to have taken off a finger of his left hand. 
the date of this baitle he became noted among his 

and he was placed in command of a brigade. He 
yed such skill in its organization that he was allow- 
command to operate in the Shenandoah Val. 
On the 22d and 23d of March, 1863, he en- 
of General Shié¢lds at Winchester, and 
from behind a stone-wall. On the first day 
repulsed him; but, being reinforced, Jack- 
again engaged Shields with redoubled vigor at sun- 
next morning. General Shields would have been 
so desperate was the onslaught, but for the timely 
of a brigade from General Williams's division. 
reinforced, General Shields attempted to turn his 
was met by a veritable stone-wall, behind which 
picked off numbers of our men. Subsequently, 
perate assault, the rebel forces were finally driv- 
the position, but not, considering the numbers 
, until a fearful slaughter had taken place on both 


For some time General Jackson was engaged only in 
rations at the apper“end of the Slenandoah 
Valley, the change of operations of General M‘Clellan’s- 
army requiring him to be on the qui vive for a 
movement to some other quarter of Virginia. On the Sth 
of May he made a dash upon the advanced positions of 
Generals Milroy and Schenck, at the town of M‘Dowell, 
east of the Alleghanies. After this he set the report afloat 
that he intended to attack Fredericksburg, then held by 
General M‘Dowell’s corps. While the Union troops in the 
Shenandoah Valley were congratulating themielves upon 
the idea that Jackson was not in their front, he suddenly 
dashed upon their advance, under Colonel Kenly, at Front 
Royal, near one of the gaps of the Blue Ridge. This was 
on the 23d of May, 1862, and the success of the movement 
is too recent in the memory of our readers to need more 
than a notice. For the next three days he was 
im the pursuit of the weakened forces under Gen- 
, whose masterly retreat saved his army from 
the fate that befell Colonel Kenly. Banks's forces being 
|, Jackson steadily retreated before them up the 
the 3ist of May and Ist of June he was closely 
pursued by the forces of Generals Banks, Shields, and Fré- 
mont, operating from different directiogs, and it was then 
believed that he would be captured witf his whole force. 
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THE SCOUT DAVIDSON ON DUTY.—(See Paex 848.) 
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It was not putemctanh ohat spennee of man bad 

to be dealt with in porsait ; was gherily efter- 
; for od the Sth of June be turned 

his pursuers and Frémont' exabrecing the 


Schenck, 

These forces he com; to give up and the 
sent iapnaieael iascunien General £: at Port 
Republic, likewise causing them to _fgli beck. By 
celerity of his movements he prev ented the junction of 
pursuing forces, and retreated to Richmond to join in the 
attack upon M ‘Clellan. 

For this operation General Jackson was made a Major- 
Gencral of the rebel weguiac.army. Leaving a small por- 
tion of his forces to amuse the in the 





the 26th against General M‘Call, and. on the 27th upon 
General Fitz John Porter, at Gaines'’s MHL There is but 
little doubt that he took an active part in the various bat- 
tles of that eventful period. He was reported slightly 
wounded ; but the report has not since been definitely sub- 
estantiated. 

After M‘Clellan's retreat to Harrison's Landing he moved 
with his usual swiftness toward the Upper Rappahannock. 
Here for several days he operated against the forces of 
General Pope's Army of Virginia. These operations final- 
ly culminated in the desperate battle of Cedar Mountain, 
where General Bankes stubboruly resisted his onslaught, 
and inflicted on the rebel army a loss of nearly two thou- 
sand men. Finally, as General Pope, during the remain- 
der of August, fell back upou Washin; neral Jack- 
son's forces were more or less engaged in batiles inci- 
dent to that retreat, especially in the raid around the 
Union army, where he destroyed General Pope's baggage 

sec: a large amount of spoil. 

When Lee's army advanced into Maryland Jackson was 
appointed to operate ant. his old ground—the Shenan- 
doah Valley—to clear the Union forces out of that region. 
He made a demonstration upon Martins , then under 
General Julius White, causing that force to fall back upon 
Harper's Ferry, and then, by a combination with forces 
on the Maryland side of the omen besieged for severzl 
days the key of the valley—Harper’s Ferry. His was the 
master mind in this siege, and finally this position eapitu- 
lated on the 15th day of September, 1862, with all its 
stores, armament, munitions, and men. 

Again he moved his command with celerity, and on the 
night of the 16th he is reported by General Hooker to have 
had his forces added to those of General Lee, on the banks 
of Antietam Creek, and to have participated in that severe 
contest for the possession of Maryland. 

After the rebel army had been driven out of Maryland, 
Jackson's forces, with Lee's, moved southward toward the 
Rappshannock, and when ral Surmner made his rapid 
movement to the Rappahannock, General Jackson's forecs 
also moved rapidly to keep up with it, arriving in Fred- 
ericksburg shortly after Sumner occupied Falmouth. Had 
the pontoon bridges been ready General Sumner would 
have occupied the position first, and the slaughter of De- 
cember 13 might have been avoided. General Jackson 
held command of the right wing during that fearful con- 
test, and repulsed the left wing of Burnside’s army, under 
General Franklin. For this victory he was promoted toa 
lieutenant-generalship, a rank equal to our commander of 
acorps. For some time after this batile he was reported 
sick; but it plainly appears that, sick or well, he was on 
the field at Chancellorsvilie. 

At this, his last battle, he again demonstrated his power 
of moving with celerity. When the movement of Hooker's 
army first commenced, at the latter end of April, Jackson's 
command was at Port Koyal, on the extreme right of the 
rebel line, and here he faced the advance of Reynolds's 
corps. Perceiving this was a feint, be pushed his command 
across the country, and on the Ist of May attacked with 

unten oth the extreme it of the Union army. 

moving with remarkable quickness, he on the 3d of 

attacked the forces under General Sedgwick at Salem 

the position being about the centre of the rebel 

line and the left of ours, He was wounded during this en- 

t, taken from the field, and his wound attended to 

one of the most experienced surgeons of the South; but 

amputation of the arm was necessary. The operation, 

combined with other causes, resulted in his doath, which 
took place on Sunday, May 9. 


The J/erald publishes the following characteris- 
tic anecdotes of the man : 


He had in his service a negro who had become so used 
to his ways as to know when he was about to start on an 
—_ without receiving any notice from his master. 
Wheh asked how he could know that, as his master never 
talked about his plans, the negro answered, ‘* Massa Jack- 
son allers prays ebery night and ebery mornin’; but when 
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he go on any expedisham he pray two, or tree, or four 
times duriu' de night. When I see him pray two, or 

or four times durin’ de night, I pack de baggage, for 
know he goin’ on an expedishum.” - 

Another incident is connected with his idea of dying a 
painfal death, and, before the rebellion, this became a 
species of hypochondria; for he would occasionally fancy 
his limbs were being paralyzed, first on one side and then 
on the other. 

He had a curious way of holding his head up very 
straight, and his invariable response to any remark was, 
“Very well!” while his chin would appear as if it were 
trying to get up toward the top of his head. 

The following item from a contemporary, if trn@, will il- 
lustrate the character of the soldier: 

** During the battle of Chapultepec, where he command- 
ed a section of Magruder’s battery, attached to Pillow’s di- 
vision, he was ordered by that pitiful commander to with- 
draw his section, as, according to Pillow's craven idea, it 
was too much exposed. Giving no heed whatever to the 
General's order, he rap'dly limbered up and moved his sec- 
tion a hundred yards nearer the enemy's works, where he 
4i4 great execution." 


The following circumstantial account of the ac- 
cident by which he met his death, and of his sub- 
sequent sufferings is from the Richmond Enquirer : 


General Jackson, having gone some distance in front of 
the line of skirmishers on Saturday evening, was return- 
ing about 8 o'clock, attended by his staff and part of his 
couriers. The cavalcade was in the darkness of the night 
mistaken for a body of the enemy’s cavalry, and fired upon 
by a regiment of his own corps. He was struck by three 
balls, one through the left arm, two inches below the 
shoulder joint, shattering the bone and severing the chief 
artery; another ball passed through the same arm between 
the elbow and wrist, making its exit through the palm of 
the hand; a third ball entered the palm of the right hand 
about its middle, passing through, and broke two bones. 
He was wounded on the Plank Road, about fifty yards in 
advanee of the enemy. He fell from his horse, and was 
caught by Captain Wormiey, to whom he remarked, “* All 
my wounds are by my owm men.” He had given orders 
to fire at any thing coming up the road, before he left the 
lines. The enemy's skirmishers appeared ahead of him, 
and he turned to ride back. Just then some one cried out, 
**Cavalry, charge!" and immediately the regiment fired. 
The whole party broke forward to ride through our line to 
escape the fire. Captain Boswell was killed, and carried 
through the line by his horse, and fell among our own 
men. Colonel Couchfield, Chief of Staff, was wounded by 
his side. Two couriers were killed. Major Pendleton, 
Lieutenants Morrison and Smith, escaped uninjured. Gen- 
eral Jackson was immediately placed on a litter and started 
for the rear. The firing attracted the attention of the en- 
emy, and was resumed by both lines. One litter-bearer 
wae shot down, and the General fell from the shoulders of 
the men, receiving + severe contusion, adding to the injury 
of the arm, and injuring his side severely. 

The enemy's fire of artillery on this point was terrible. 
General Jackson was left for five minutes, until the fire 
slackened; then placed in an am ulance, and carried to 
the field hospital at Wilderness Run. He lost a large 
amount of blood, and at one time told Dr. M‘Guire he 
thought he was dying, and would have bled to death, but 
a tourniquet was immediately applied. For two hours he 
was near pulseless from the shock. As he was being car- 
ried from the field, frequent inquiries were made by the 
soldiers, ** Who have you there?" He told the Doctor, 
** Do not tell the troops I am wounded.” 

After the reaction « consultation was held between 
Drs. Black, Coleman, Walls, and M‘Guire, and amputa- 
tion was decided upon. He was asked, “If we find am- 
putation necessary shall it be done at once?" He replied, 
** Yes, certainly, Dr. M*Guire; do for me whatever you 
think is right." The operation was performed while he 
was under the influence of chloroform, and was borne well. 
He slept on Sunday morning, was cheerful, and was do- 
ing well. On Monday he was carried to Chancellor's 
house, near Guiney's dépét. He was cheerful; talked 
about the battle, gallant bearing of General Rhodes, and 
said that his Major-General's commission ought to date 
from Saturday, the grand charge of his old Stonewall bri- 
gade, of which he had heard; asked after all his officers; 
during the day talked more than usual, and said: ** Men 
who live through this war will be proud to say, ‘I was 
one of the Stonewall brigade,’ to their children.” He in- 
sisted that the term Stonewall belonged to them, and not 
to him. 

During the ride to Guiney'’s he complained greatly of 
heat, and besides wet applications to his wounds, begged 
thet a wet cloth be applied to his stomach, which was 
done, greatly to his relief, as he ex it. He slept 
well on Monday night, and ate with relish the next morn- 
ing. On Tuesday his wounds were doing very well. He 
asked, ““Can you tell me, from the appearance of my 
wounds, how long I will be kept from the field?” He was 
greatly satisfied when told they were doing remarkably 
well." H® did not complain of any pain in his side, and 
wanted to see the members of his staff, but was advised 
not. On Wednesday his wounds looked remarkably well. 
He expected to go to Richmond this day, but was prevent- 
ed by rain. This night, while hie surgeon, who had slept 
none for three nighte, was asleep, he complained of nau- 
sea, and ordered his boy, Jim, to place a wet towel over 
his stomach. This was done. About daylight the sur- 
geon wae awakened by the boy saying, “ The General is 
in great pain.” The pain was in the right side, and due 
to incipient pneumonia and some nervousness, which he 
himeelf attributed to the fall from the litter. On Thurs- 
day Mrs. Jackson arrived, greatly to his joy and satisfac- 
tion. ad she faithfully nursed him to the end. By Thurs- 
day evening all pain had ceased. He suffered greatly 
from prostration. On Friday he suffered no pain, but 
prostration increased. 

On Sunday morning, when it was apparent that he was 
rapidly sinking, Mrs. Jackson was informed of his condi- 
tion. She then had free and full converse with him, and 
told him he was going to die. He said: ‘* Very good; 
very good. It is all right." He had previously said: “I 

consider these wounds a blessing. They were given me 
for some good and wise purpose. I would not part with 
them if I could.” He asked of Major Pendleton: ** Who 
is preaching at head-quarters to-day?” He sent me: 
to all the Generals, He expressed a wish to be buried in 
Lexington, in the valley of Virginia. During delirium 
his mind reverted to the battle-field, and he sent orders to 
General A. P. Hill to prepare for action, and to — 
Hawks, his Commissary, and to the surgeons, He fre- 
quently expressed to his aide his wish that Major-General 
Ewell should be ordered to command his co! His con- 
fidence in General Ewell was very great, and the manner 
in which he spoke of him showed that he had duly con- 
sidered the matter. 
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The Fashion Book for Ladies! —“LE BON 
TON” Journal de Modes is the best, cheapest, and most 
reliable Magazine ever imported from Paris, The June 
Number, given in French and English, abounds with nov- 
elty, style, and elegance; consisting of Bonnets, Ladies’ 
and Children’s Dresses, besides a number of the most 
beautiful Mantilias for Summer. Each Number gives two 
full-sized patterns; one of those, in the present Number, 
is a beautiful Mantilla, worth twice the price charged for 
the book. Subseription, one year (monthly), $5; single 
Fhe os Address 8. T. TAYLOR, 407 Broadway, 
New York. 


New Music.—‘“Shall we Meet again?" 
I Remember the Hour when sadly we Parted; answer to 
‘*When this Cruel War is Over.” Kingdom coming. 
Each 25 cents. Musiciens' Omnibus, 700 Tunes for Viol- 
in, Flute, Cornet, &c. $1, post-paid. 

FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 

All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, Hil- 
ton Head, Newbern, and ali ‘places occu: by Union 
troops, should be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’S 

Butlers charged low rates, 








EXPRESS, No. 74 Broadway. 








ALL THAT IT 
CLAIMS TO BE. 


So many compounds for the hair are offered for sale and 
undaly praised, that we confess we had no expectation of 
finding in Burnett's Cocoaine the qualities which it was 
said to possess. In this we have been disappointed. 
Members of our family who have tried it, indorse it as 
possessing superior hair-dressing properties; while its 
freedom from greasiness, the lustre that it imparts to 
hair, and its economy, have given it a permanent place 
on the toilet table. 

We have no hesitancy in recommending it as being 
equal to all that it claims to be.—Chicago New Covenant, 


A CARD. 


Owing to the increased cost of all material used in the 
manufacture of Cocoaine and our other preparations, we 
have been compelled to advance the price. Our standard 
QUANTITY and QUALITY will remain unimpaired. 

° JOS. BURNETT & CO., Boston. 

Sold by all druggists throughout the country. 

REMOVAL. 


T. J. CROWEN, 


Publisher, Bookseller, and Fancy Stationer, has removed 
to No, 843 Broadway, near 14th St., Roosevelt 

where it will give him pleasure to serve his customers 
the same as at his former stand. 
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INVERTED NAILS, 











Frosted & Blistered Feet & a 





The Curative will soon soften the Corn by its peculiar 
qualifies, and it can be easily removed, leaving the feet 
free from any disagreeable sensation. The boot or shoe 
can be worn at all times afcer the application with ease. 
Send for circular. Sold by , and sent by mail at 
50 cents, $1, and $2. OFFICE 212 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Corns, Bunions, Calosities, Clab, and Inverted 

Vascular Excrescences, Enlarged and Diseased Joints, 
Frosted and Blistered Feet, Chilblaine, and ali kindred ail- 
ments of the Feet, skillfully and successfully treated y, 

Dr. J. R. Briggs, Surgeon Chiropodist, 212 Broadway, N.Y. 


Schaffer, Son, & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL THE LEADING 
RICH AND MOST POPULAR STYLES OF JEWELRY, WITH THE 
VIEW OF INCREASING THEIR BUSINESS TO AN UNLIMITED 
EXTENT, OFFER THE FOLLOWING ELEGANT ORNAMENTS AT 
THE UNSURPASSED LOW PRICES FOLLOWING: 

VEST C of many new and original styles. 
Parisien, new, $1. Hexagon, intricate, $2. 
All-the-Go, stranded, $3. Peace Keepsake, 
$5. Demoniac, heavy, $6. Alexandra, $8. 

LADIES’ SETS OF JEWELRY, consisting 
of Pin and Ear to correspond. Floren- 





RINGS, of the most fashionable and desirable styles. 
Plain, Scale, Seal, and Chased, $1. Signet and 
Shield, all sizes, $2. Fancy Stone Signet, $3. 
ee Diamond, $5. Enameled, in clus- 
ter, $8. 


BOSOM AND SCARF PINS. Handsomely 
mounted, and of all fashionable designs, Scroll 
and Leaf, $1. Clutched Hand, with stone, $2. 
Brazilian Diamond, Cluster, Im. Dia- 
mond, $5. Ditto, with handsome pin, ball, 


and chain, $6. 
BUTTONS AND STUDS. in sets. 
An extensive variety of patterns, comprising 
every conceivable design. Engine-turned and 
engraved, $1. Solitaire, unique and handsome, 
$2. Ditto, enameled, with stones, $3. 
LOCEBTS., 211 double glasses. Engine-turned and 


mapa $1. Larger, $2. An imitation of a 
watch, a. superb ornament, $4. Ditto, 


superior, $5. 
GOLD PENS PEN made by our- 
ves, and warranted. Silver mounted, ex- 
@ tension, holder and pen, $1. Ditto, larger size, 
$2. Business, a very superior article, $3. 
Parties wishing any of the above have only to remit the 
price in a letter ly addressed, as below, and the arti- 
cles will be sent by return mail free of expense. 
027" On onpers or Ont Hunprep DOLLARS AND UP- 
WARD, A DISCOUNT OF TWENTY-FiIvE Per CENT. WILL BE 
DEDUCTED FROM THE ABOVE PRICES. gg Great induce- 
ments offered Sutlers, Gift Enterprises, &c. 
SCHAFFER, SON, & CO., 
169 Broadway, New York. 


HE SUMMER NUMBER of Mme. DEM- 
OREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS, the most 
lendid No, ever issued, now Tr. Single, 25 cents; 
early, $1, with a Valuable of Patterns, &c. 
Also, to each Yearly Subscriber, before September next, 
will be given a Splendid Carte de Visite of GEN. TOM 
THUMB AND WIFE, COM. NUTT, MINNIE WARREN, 
and P. T. BARNUM in a er beside the usual premi- 
ums. Splendid Premiums to Clubs. See Mirror of Fash- 
ions, or send for a Circular, Address Mme. Demorest, 
No. 473 Broadway. . 


TRUSSES.—Marsh's Radical Cure Truss Office, 
corner of way and Ann Street. No connection what- 
ever with any other Truss Office of same name, A fe- 
male attends Ladies, 


Insoles, Belts and Armlets. 


The Galvano Electro Metallic Incoles, Voltaic Belta, 
Armlets, &e,, are the surest remedy (as thousands who 
have used them in great Britain and the United States 
can testify) for curing Rheumatism, Gout, Dropsy, Neu- 
ralgia, and all nervous diseases, co certain, and 

4 os 











mostly instantaneous remed ‘AM & CO., Pro- 
prietors, No. 429 Broadway, 
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REMOVAL: 
WOOD BROTHERS, Carriage Manufacturers, 


Have removed to Nos. 504 and 596 Broadway, a few doors above Niblo’s. 











Barnum’s American Museum. 
Por a Short Time only. 
Commencing Monday, May 25th, 1863. 

The Manager is happy to announce a short engagement, 


At an Bnormous Expense, 
Of the famous 
GEN. TOM THUMB, 


AND 
HIS BEAUTIFUL LITTLE WIFE, 
Late Miss Lavnea Warren, whose beauty, grace, ac- 
Sentai meds cna Vt 
the equally renowned 
COM. NUTY and MINNIE WARREN, 


four wondrously formed and strangely beautiful ladies and 
gentlemen in Miniature. 


The Greatest Wonders in the World, 
Maxerep Covrtz, A Bacustor anp Bax, all four 
oe ie ees Den end Evening, lid Dra. 

matic daily, at 3 and 7? 0 P.M. 


EMPLOYMENT 


At your own Homes. 


THOUSANDS CAN REALIZE A HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS WEEKLY. — No utensils required except those 
found in every household ; profits 100 per cent. ; demand 
staple as flour.. It is the greatest discovery of the age. 
Full particulars sent on receipt of two stamps for return 
—. Address C, MUNRO, BROWN &go., No. 74 

Street, N. Y. 


Pensions, Bounty, Pay, Prize 


Money, for Soldiers and Sailors, or heirs, promptly col- 
lected. Soldiers discharged for wounds, entitled to boun- 
ty, we send our Hand-Book of Information and Circular, 
with Lists of Prices, by enclosing address, with stamp to 

y return tage. SOMES, BROWN & CO., 2 Park 
Pisce, New York, and 476 7th Street, Washington, D. C. 


607 Broadway, New York. 











Cc. W. FRENCH, 
GENTLEMEN'S 

Furnisuine Goons. 

Fine Shirts and Col- 
lars MADE TO ORDER. 
E Fine Gauze Merino un- 
dershirts $1 50 each, or 
$154doz. Alsoa large 
stock of Muslin, Linen, 
and Jean Drawers of 











~ G. W. FRENCH, 607 Broadway, N. Y. 


Next of Kin— Heirs, &c., Wanted—Un- 
claimed Money — Being exact copies of Advertisements 
from the English, Colonial, European, American, Kast 
Indian, and Australian papers for the last 80 years relat- 
ing to several thousand names and descriptions of persons 
wanted to claim property to the value of many millions 
of pounds sterling, in Great Britain, America, and vari- 
ous parts of the world. Fee to search for name, $3. Copy 
of advertisement $7, in bankable funds. All letters must 
be pre-paid. Address 

ROBERT GUN (GUN & CO.), 17 Charlotte Street, Bed- 
ford Square, London, England. 











TIBBAL’S 

Manufacturing Depot for 
J. A. CRANDALL’S PAT- 
ENT SPRING ROCKING 
HORSE, BABY TENDER, 
GIG, and PERAMBULA- 
TOR, removed to No. 512 
Broadway, directly opposite 
the St. Nicholas Hotel. Send 
stamp for Illustrated Circu- 
larand pricelist. Also Baby 


Tend Children’s Car- 

riages, Velocipedes, de, 

$1 VAN ANDEN’S ONE DOLLAR $1 
A in all re- 





PORTABLE COPYING PRESS. 
ott by all who have used it to 

unequaled. Sent free by mail. Liberal discount 
toagents and the trade. HANNAH & CO., No. 885 Broad- 
way, N. Y., Room No. 1. Send for a circular, . 


SOMETHING NEW. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN AMU: 
Colonel for King, Goddess of Liberty pany sede: 
for Jack. 52 enameled cards to the pack. ies, Shields, 
Stars, and Flags are the suits, and you can play all the usual 
games. Three packs mailed free on receipt of One Dollar. 
The usual discount to the trade. Send foraCircular. Ad- 
dress AMERICAN PUBLISHING AGENCY, 

14 Chambers Street, New York. ~ 


Dh gem yt ye Ta@s.—All kinds white and col- 











ar. 


Insoles, $1; A 1 50; 
SG SAS Soe, setem 


to suit pur- 


UBBARD BRO’ 
r Ro 


EWYORK. 


Have the pleasure of ing to their nym 
Friends and Patrons in the Army, that they are prepared 
to fill orders and transmit parcels py MAIL, with the ut- 
most care and promptitude. Watches so forwarded are 
registered ; we take upon ourselves all risks of transporta- 
tion, and guarantee a safe delivery. Just received, by 
European steamers, several large importations of that de- 
servingly popular novelty, the 


Railway Timekeepers, 


WITH HEAVY STERLING SILVER CASES, zsrs- 
CIALLY ADAPTED FOR ARMY SALES? Frank Leslie's Iilus- 
trated Newspaper of Feb. 21, 1863, says: “ HuBBARD’s 
TIMEKEEPERS are becoming proverbial for their accuracy 
and reliability. They are particularly valuable for offi- 
cers in the army and travelers." The Army and Navy 
Gazette, of Philadelphia, in its Number of May 9th, re- 
viewing this watch, says: “* We are pleased to see that 
this importation of the Hubbard Bros, is meeting the enor- 
mous sale that such e enterprise as theirs so 
richly merits. These watches are novelties produced by 
no other house, far exceeding other manufactures in point 
of accuracy and elegance. Fidelity and promptness to 
their patrons render the house a desirable medium for tra- 
ders in the Army. The RarLway TIMEKEEPER has HEAVY 
SOLID STERLING SILVER CasES, beautiful white enamel dial, 





keep excel per 
case of a half dozen, $54. By mail, $1 65 additional for 
postage. Should retail readily at from $20 to $50 each. 
Not sold in quantities of less than six. Also the cele- 
brated 


MAGIC TIME OBSERVERS 


Tue Perrecrion OF MECHANISM, BEING A LADY'S OB 
GENTLEMAN 8 WaTCH IN ONE, AND A HUNTING AND OPEN- 
FACE COMBINED, WITH PaTENT SELF-wINDING IMPROVE~- 
ment. The NV. Y. Illustrated News, in its issue of Jan. 10th, 
1863, on page 147, voluntarily —_ “We have been 

which the HussarD 


a key entirely unnecessary. The 
cases of this Watch are composed of two metals, the out- 
er one being fine 16 carat gold. It has the improved ruby 
action lever movement, and is warranted an accurate 
timepiece.” Price, superbly engraved, per case of half 
dozen, $204 Sample W: es, in neat morocco boxes, for 
those proposing to buy at wholesale, $35. If sent by mail 
the postage is 36 cents. 

‘TERMS CASH, REQUIRED IN ADVANCE IN ALL INSTANCES. 
Remittances may be made in United States money or draft 

yable to our order ; if sent by express or mail, in a reg- 
Ptered letter at our risk. No Circulars or Agente. 

¢2@™ Warcnis ror THE ARMY CAN ONLY BE FORWARDED 
BY Marv. gg Address 


HUBBARD BROS., Sole Importers, 
North cor. John and Nassc.u Stiv.ts, New York. 


CHLOASMA, OR MOTH PATCHES. 


Blemishes on the face, called Moth, are very an ing, 
particularly to ladies of light complexion, as the discol- 
ored spots on the skin show more strongly on blondes than 
on brunettes, but they contribute greatly in marring the 
beauty on either; and any that will remove moth 
patches without injuring the skin in texture or color, 
would no doubt be considered a great achievement in med- 
ical science. Dr. B. C. Perry, having devoted his whole 
time and attention to Diseases of the Skin, will guarantee 
to remove Moth Patches, Freckles, and other discolora- 
tions from the face without injury to either texture or 
color of the skin. His success in this, as in other branch- 
es of his epeciality— Diseases or THE ScaLP and Loss 
or Harm—vwill warrant him in guaranteeing a CURE IN 
xvery case. For full particulars, address, enclosing 
stamp for a circular, 

DR. B. C. PERRY, No. 49 Bond Street, New York. 


All Consultations Free. 


ANDS.—A Rare Opportunity for all Want- 
ing Farms, in the large New England settlement of 
Hammonton, 30 miles southeast of Philadelphia; fine cli- 
mate; best fruit soil and markets in the Union; $15 to 
$20 per acre. Terms easy. For full information apply to 
R. J. BYRNES, Hammonton, New Jersey. Letters an- 
swered. Route to the land.—Leave Vine Street Wharf, 
Philadelphia, at 7} A.M. or 3} P.M. for Hammonton. 


Nature has Provided a Remedy 


every Disease. — Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN has 
lately poblizhed a Treatise on Foreign and Native Herbal 


Preparations for the positive and permanent cure of Con- 


sumption, Bronchi pia, Liver 

plaint, Fits, Serofula, and General Debiity, which he will, 

send to stam’ urn 

eedreDe. 0. PHELPS BROWN, No. 19 Grand Street, 

Jersey City, N. J. 

Miller & Grant, 703 Broadway, N. Y., 
ARE OFFERING 


RICH LACES, PARIS EMBROIDERIES, UNSURPASSED 
ys Re VARIETY of SHETLAND, LAMA, 

















ored, and in 
ahasers, at VIOTOR E MAUGERS, 115 Chambers 8. 


and CHANTILLY SHAWLS, to which they invite the 
attention of Purchasers, 





May 380, 1863.] 
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J. H. Winslow & Co., 
100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &o. 
Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without 
regard to value, and not to be paid for 
till you know what you are to get. 


_— 


SPLENDID LIST!! 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $100 00 each. 
WOO Gakd Wattnes «0c cccccccccccccsscce 60 00 each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches .............. 85 00 each. 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches.. 15 00 each. 
8000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Gold Band ae eeagneniee 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
sooo iapne «-- 800 to 500 each. 
swab t icnneanhon «+. 400to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches ....... 400 to 6 00 each. 


8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops....... soccee 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to $8 00 each. 





5100 Gent's Breast Pins ........+...++ 250 to 8 00 each. 
8000 Watch Keys....... aceceee ese» 200.t0 6 00 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides 6 00 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs .. 6 00 each, 
5000 Sleeve Buttons.......... . 6 00 each. 
6000 Plain Rings....... Reneencesdus 250 to 500 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings.... 6 00 each. 
6000 Lockets. ......... ee 2 50 to 10 00 each. 
6000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry..........- 5 00 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M'ted Holders 400 to 5 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
Cases and Pencils.......... 400 to 600 each. 


All Gold Pens 14 Carats and Warranted. 


All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each, Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 

Tn all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be inclosed when the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a 
hundred for $15. 

Acrnts.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cath or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J.H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


To all Wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement of Vineland. Rich soil. 
tS See Peaches, &c., to be seen—only 
80 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful "climate—20 acre 
tracts of from $15 to $20 per acre, payable — 4 years. 
Good schools and society. Hundreds are settling. Apply 
to CHAS. K. LANDIS, P.M., b berms Canteen’ Co., 

of Solon Robinson and Vineland = 





“ It te one of the most extensive fertile tracts, tn an al- 
most level position, and suitable condition for p 
Secinodn aster edeiierte Western Prairies. 


Just Tribute to Merit. 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
July llth, 1862, 


Duryea’s Maizena 


‘Was the only “preparation for food from Indian Corn" 
that received a medal and honorable mention from the 
Royal Commissioners, the of all p nt 
manufacturers of “Com Starch” and “ Prepared Corn 
Fiour" of this and other countries notwithstanding. The 
food and luxury of the age, without a single fault. One 
trial will convince the most sceptical. Makes Puddings, 
Cakes, Custards, Blanc Mange, &c., without isin-glass, 
with few or no at a cost astonishing most econom- 
ical. A slight ition to ordinary Wheat Flour greatly 
improves Bread and Cake. It is also excellent for thicken- 
ing sweet sauces, gravies for fish and meat, soups, &c. 
For Ice Cream nothing can compare with it. A little 
boiled in milk will produce rich Cream fos coffee, chocolate, 
tea, &c, Put up in 1 pound packages, under the trade- 
mark ‘ Maizena,” with directions. A most delicious art- 
icle of food for children and invalids of all ages, For sale 
by Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 

Manufactured at Glen Cove, Long Island. 

Wholesale Depot, 166 Fulton Street. 
WM, DURYEA, General Agent. 


© YOU WANT . LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 

force to heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 

est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 

sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVES 


Should be used by every person who is troubled with 
Salt Rheum or Chapped Hands, rendering them soft and 
white. They are impervious to hot or cold water, and for 
housework and gardening are invaluable. 

Sent fee =a] ps -paid, on receipt of $1 00 for Ladies’, 
$1 12 for Gen’ 0. B. GRA Fe a eS. 

Every he of Rubber Goods wholesale and retail. 




















Agents, Soldiers, and Dealers, look to your interest. 
Call or send stamp for circular. 8S. W. RICE & CO., 88 
Nassau +, 434 Chestnut Street, Phila, 





MANTILLAS. 
BRODIZ’S 
GRAND OPENING 


Spring Mantillas 


Took place this Week at 


300 Canal Street. 


Never before has he made a better 
DISPLAY, 
And claims still to be 


“The Leader of Fashions.” 


7 A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in every goun- 
ty at $75a month, ag paid, to sell my new 


cheap Family Sewing Machi 








pe VU SHE BILE 7, 
NEWLYORK 


RETURNED VOLUNTEERS 
ATTENTION! 

THE BOWERY CLOTHING COMPANY, 
No. 106 Bowery, near Grand St., 
Gign of the Bulletin), 

Will supply your wants in the 
CLOTHING 


line, at lower prices than the lowes of any other estab- 








8. MADISON, » Maine. lishment. Call and see for yourselves. 
$GO capenece paid, to sell ous Boertacting Pencils, AY E R’s 
15 cireulars free,” SHAW d CLARK, Biddeford, Me. Cherry Pectoral 
CAT !—Dr. .Goodaie’s Caranan Re Remepy Por the Rapid Cure of 


very seat disease, and 
uutadten it, root and branch. Price $1 00. Send a 
stamp for a pamphlet. Depot 612 Broadway. 


MOUNT KISCO MILITARY AND COLLEGIATE 
Institute is a first-class Boarding School for young men 
ody Send for a circular to A. B. WIGGIN, A.M., 

ount. Kisco, Westchester County, N. Y. 


MOVE (iting, Fatieg, snd anny odes oat 


Secrets, allin the Bookof Wonders. 9500sold. 10th Edi- 
tion. Price only 8 for $1. Mailed free. Address 
Cc. E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, New Hampshire. 














STOMACH BITTERS. 


TO THE DEBILITATED AND THE DECREPID.—For 
general debility and exhaustion of the powers of nature, 
whether occasioned by sickness, fast living, constitutional 
decay, old age, or any other physical or ty cause, the 
one thing needful and indispensable is HOSTETTER'S 
CELEBRATED STOMACH BITTERS. When the fire 
of life seems to be absolutely —_— in the system, and 
the mind, ——— with th ly, is reduced almost 
to & state of imbecility, this mighty restorative seems, as 
it were, to lift the sufferer out of the Slough of Despond, 
and recruit and re- ape Se the frame and the in- 
tellect, An old farmer, in the Valley vot the Monongahela, 
writes thus to Dr. Hostetter: “I can compare the opera- 
tion of your Bitters agen ane to eateep bee in eiiees ofa 
ae Soe 0 lag Sy ee a Aye The 
rain falling on the the second crop of 
grass, and your wholesome pak wey seems to have started 
a second crop of life and spirits in me.” And this is truly 
the effect of this grateful and powerful preparation. La- 
= of weak constitution, or whose has been 

paired by sickness or age, find it a most efficacious and 
delhgheful tonic, and it is administered with great success 
in marasmus or wasting of the flesh, to young children. 
In fact, it is a much safer and surer cordial for the nurse- 
ry than any thing advertised specially for that purpose. 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 


PREPARED AND SOLD B 
HOSTETTER & SMITH, Prrrssvuran, Pa. 
Depot ror New Yor, 428 Broapway. 


CANVASSING AGENTS. 


Of experience WANTED upon the best 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN EDITIONS 


OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT REBELLION, 
me yh. first-class and good-paying Subscription 
N. C. MILLER, n° of Subscription Books, 
No. 8 Park Row, New York. 


Wives, Mothers, and whose Hus- 
bands, Sons, and Brothers | = fringe in the Army, can 
not put into their k y or valuable 
gift than a few boxes of HOLLOWAX'S PILLS and 
OINTMENT. They insure health even under the expo- 
sures of a soldier's life. Only 25 cents a box or pot. 


FOR SALE. 


we -] News Press, Double Cylinder, Bed 36x60. 
ce 

One Taylor Drum oe, © four Rollers, Table Distri- 
bution, Bed 38x51. Price $1750. 

One Taylor ay Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. Price 

Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Pearl St., N.Y. 


Musquito Shield or Guard. 


J. HAVENS PATENT.—For the Army, Navy, Travel- 
ers, Sick or Wounded, or any one who is troubled with 




















EN & CO., Manufacturers, 
No 80 Nasezau St., Room No. 23, N. Y. 


IQAHS. 


IODINE WATER. 


Dr. H. ANDERS & SS, as cad Rare 
Broadway, N. ¥. Circulars sent 











and for the relief of consumptive patients in advanced 
stages of the disease. 

We need not speak to the public of its virtaes. Through- 
imucet chang thauiel of tive Acotinn 


civilized country on this without some personal 
of its ; and fewer yet the 

anywhere which have not them living 

of its over the subtle da! diseases of the 


ngerous 
throat and lungs. While it is the most powerful antidote 
— d dangerous dis- 


while they, are curable, nor neglect 
skill can master the inexorable canker that, fastened on 
r life away. All know the dreadful 

and as they know, too, the vir- 


an ania it the most perfect poss 
thus afford those who rely on it the best agent * which our 
skill can furnish for their cure. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
Practical and i 


Lowell, Mass. 
And sold by all Druggists and Dealers in medicine ev- 
erywhere. 





Pure Blood Cures. 


When the bile has not the requisite healthy qualities, 
we become costive. To restore the bile to a state of health, 
the blood must be parities. You can not purify the blood 
but by ional gatives, and they should be contin- 
ued for several days in eneeadon, Caen there may be a 
greater or less interval of rest. Some persons have used 
BRANDRETH'’S Pills every day in small doses until they 
became cured of costiveness, which had troubled them for 
over twenty years. The use of this medicine does not de- 
bilitate or require an increase of dose from continued use. 
They in fact strengthen the bowls as exercise does the 
arms or legs. 


DANIEL J. TENNEY, of Astor House, New York, cured 
himself of costiveness of ten years standing by their use 
alone. 





— 


MR. COOK, Editor of Democratic Banner, Bennington, 
Vermont, cured of costiveness and dyspepsia by BRAND- 
RETH'S Pills, when all other medicines had failed, and 
when his doctors pronouriced him incurable. 





MR. BLISS, of Bushwick, cured of debility and costive- 
ness by BRANDRETH'S Pills, when he despaired of ever 
regaining his health. 

Remember reference will be given to persons whom 
BRANDRETH'S Pills have cured of costivettess of over 
twenty years duration, and in cases where no natural ac- 
tion of the bowels had taken place in twenty years. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE 294 CARAL STREET, N. Y. 
For sale also at No. 4 Union Square, and by all dealers. 


GET NEW STYLE. 


10,000 Barrels of the Lodi 
Manufacturing Company's 
POUDRETTE. 


FOR SALE BY 

JAMES T. FOSTER, No. 66 Courtlandt St., New York. 

This article, prepared from the t soil of the city of 
New York, is the CHEAPEST, BEST, ané MOST POW- 
ERFUL FERTILIZER offered in in market. It greatly in- 
creases the yield, and ripens the from awe $e ba 
weeks earlier, at an expense of from $3 to $4 pe 

Also, FIFTY TUNS OF BONE TA-FEU, Sir cents 
ture of bone and for grin and gress 
A sepeties eo aie aan 

A pam con 

Petite JAMES T. Fosr 

Care of Lodi Manufacturing Co., No. 66 Courtlandt St. 


Cristadoro’s Hair Dye. 
Best rm Tas WORLD. 
Cristadoro's Hair Preservative. 
Unequaled as a dressing. Both for sale everywhere, 
and applied at No. 6 Astor House, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. 


Send stamp for circulars, Rice & Co., 87 Park Row, N.Y. 














851 





‘ Portable 
Printing Offices. 


For the use of Merchants, Drapes, sake Whe wish 

do their als own Printing. wi 

wane OO pm Mp 
PRESS CO,, 31 Park Row, N. Y. 





Coats of arms 


WEDDING CARDS 


oe Sit ors Sec shee 


of advertisements entitled to prope: 
yy po or apply to HENRY ate 649 > eee ert 
found, painted 











The Burdell Mystery ae 
Confessions of Charles Lewis, 
The Princeton Murderer, 
Becomes jealous of Dr. Burdell, and murders him to 
His Trial and Execution. 


Now ready in Pamphlet form. Published at the Office 
of National "Police Gazette. For sale at all News Depots. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FPReaNKLIn Squars, New Yous, 
Have Just Published; 


KINGLAKE'’S CRIMEAN WAI WAR. The Invasion of the 
Crimea: 





pane Seas With Maps and Vol, I. 

Tame, Gh Cloth, $1 50, , 

A DARE NIGHT'S WORK. A A Tale. By Mrs, Conmete 

Author of “ Sylvia's Lovers,” “ Mary Barton,” &c, Svo, 
Paper, 2 cents. 


A FIRST FRIENDSHIP, A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 25 cts. 


Commencement of the Twenty - Seventh 
Volume, 








HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE, 1863, 


Con Tents 
THE INDIAN MASSACRES AND WAR OF 1962. 
Ix.0eTRaTions.—Court-House of the Military Com- 
mission.—Indian Pack-Ox.—Chaska's House.—Squaws 
Wheat.— Williamson's House,._Little Crow.— 
Indian Camp at Red Wood.—breskfast on the Prairie.— 
Colonel W. R. Marshal.—Captured Indian 
Camp.—Camp Release.—Prairie on Fire,—Wild-Goose- 
Nest Lake.—Interior of Indian Jail.—Attack on New Ulm, 
THE QUICKSILVER MINES OF NEW ALMADEN, 
CALIFORN 
oo José, California.—Santa Clara. 
—Half-Way House.—Road to the Mine.—Galleri s and 
hafts,— in the Mine.—The Works.—Assorting 
the Ore.—The Hacienda.—The Patio.—Condensing Fur- 
nace.—Section of Furnace.—Filling Flasks,_Fandango 
at the Village. 
ROSEMARY.—In Tange Pagts.—-Panr II. 
OSGOOD'S PREDICAMENT. 
INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE VINE. 
KATY KEITH. 
ROMOLA. By the Author of ** Apam Beps.” 
Cuarter XLVII. Check. 
Cuarrer XLVIII. Counter-Check. 
Cuaprer XLIX. The Pyramid of Vanities, 
Cuapuer L. Tessa Abroad and at Home. 
Cuarprer LI. Monna Brigida's Conversion. 
ItLusTRaTions.—The Porch.—Monana Brigida's Cen- 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 
Cuarpres XXII. Lord De Guest at Home. 
Cuarrer XXIII. Mr. Plantagenet Palliser. 
an Cuarrer XXIV. A Mother-in-Law and a Father-in- 
iw. 
ILLO@sraa tions. —Just Missed.—Mr. Palliser and Lady 
Dumbelilo. 
THE PLAYERS AND THE PURITANS, 
TWO WEEKS AT PORT ROYAL. 
MISSING. 
@NE OF MANY. 
THE SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
MR, PIGG'S PICTURE GALLERY. 


after American 
Collection of A. Levi, Exq. 
FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
IivsrRaTions. — Mantilla, — Fichus and Under 
Sleeves. 


ee oe of permanent value which have been pub- 
lished in almost every Number render a complete set of 
Harpre's Macazine a desirable acquisition to any public 
or private library. The Publishers can supply complete 
sets, or any Number from the commencement. For Twen- 
ty-five Cents they will send any Number by mail, post- 
paid. Any volume, containing six Numbers, bound in 
Cloth, will be —— -paid, to any place in the 
United States within 1 miles of New York, for Two 
Dollars and Fifty Cents. Complete sets, now comprising 
Twenty-six Volumes, uniformly bound, will be sent by 
express, the freight at the charge of the purchaser, for One 
Dollar and Eighty-eight Cents as Volume. 


TERMS 


One Copy for ome Year . . «. « « « «$800 
Two Copies for One Year . . » - 5600 
An Extra Copy, peatia, Sor every Club of Tan Sup 
SCRIBERS, at $2 50 ache or'1i Copies for $25 00, 
Harper's MaGazine and Hagrzn's Wexxvy, together, 

one year, $5 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Puwtrenens. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. 





~ <3 RMS. . 9300 
Pee ee a inal 1 ny Oh 
t or every 
co - mERer ut $2 50 each, or 11 Co; for $25. 
fanpure nile Wnear te “aeons, aud Numbers 


can be had at any time. . 
Vols. I., IL, IL, IV., V. and VL, for the Years 1857, 
1858, 1850, 1960, 1561, and 1863, of “HARPER'S WEEK- 
LY,” handsomely bound iu Cloth extra, Price $4 87 each, 
are now ready. 
Harper's Macazive and Haxpsr’s WExKLy, together, 


one year, $5 00. 


ers, or pay their 
crel Agent with whom 
they 
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_HARPER'S WEEKLY. ; 


THE SLAVE OWNER'S SPECTRE. 


And the Nigger never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On that horrid bust of Horace just above my chamber-door ; 
And his lips, they have the snigger, of a worthless freeborn Nigger, 
And he swells his sombre figger, when I ask him, with a roar, 
‘* Will you blacks again be Cattle, as you used to be before?” 


"Cries the Chattel, “Never more!” 





A SPECULATION. 


Agents in Towns, and Soldiers in camp or discharged, 
are making easily $15 per day selling our GREAT NEW 
and WONDERFUL UNION PRIZE AND STATIONERY 
PACKAGES, NOVEL AND UNEQUALED, and unlike all 
the old styles; containing ali New Articles, and of fine 
quality. Writing Materials, Games, Useful and Fancy Ar- 
ticles, Likenesses of Heroes, Camp Companions (for the 
Army), rich gifts of Jewelry, &c., &c., altogether worth 
over $1, for ONLY 25e, They are just the thing for a 
present to your friend in the Army. No family should 
be without one. Profits immense, sales quick. Soldiersin 
camp can actas Agents, and make marae md A SPLEN- 
DID WATCH, warranted as a perfect time-keeper, pre- 
sented free to all Agents. Packages in endless variety and 
at ali prices. Agents wanted all through the country. 
Send for NEW Circulars for 1863, containing EMTRA in- 
ducemente. 

8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau Street, New York, 
largest and oldest Prize Package House in the World. 


a Tomes, Son & Melvain, 
+» 6 Maiden Lane, New York 


Nak ki ase Mil al Mad aa per lS did 
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Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 


Smith & Wesson's Breech-loading Rifles and Pistols. 
Bacon Manufacturing Co. Revolving Pistols. 


Davis Collamore & Co., 
479 Broadway, 


Between Broome and Grand Street, 
Are now opening New Goods. Mantel Vases, Tea Sets, 
Dining Sets, &c. 


ATTENTION 


50,000 Agents Wanted. 

Any one wishing to purchase JEWELRY, I will send as 
sample, on the receipt of $1, together with my wholesale 
Vireular, either a Gold Masonic Pin or Ring, or a Gent's 

Cinster Pin with Chain attached, or a neat new style Vest 
Chain, or Neck Chain, or a splendid Gold Pen and Pen- 
cil, or a beautiful Engraved Bracelet, or Spring Locket, or 
a California Diamond Ring or Pin. 

B. T. HAYWARD, Mannfacturing Jeweler, 
208 Broadway, N. Y. 











To Consumptives. 


The Rev. Edward A. Wilson continues to mail (free o 
charge) to all who desire it, a copy of the Prescription by 
which he was completely cured of that dire disease, Con- 
sumption. Sufferers with any Throat or Lung Affection, 
should obtain the Prescription, and try its efficacy at 
onec. Delays are dangerous. Address 

REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
WILLIAMsBURGH, Kixes Co., 














seninsihsicdiadaoags e New Yor«x. 
Contra} Pails Tu 
HEAT FFE 
Sold by all Groce ars, 
L DS.—To sll wanting Farms. Thriving Settle- 
ment. Rick il. Mild climate, See advertisement of 





Vineland, on previous page. 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers 


AND 
Dealers in Government Securities, 
Agents for U. S. Five Twenty Loan, 


are prepared to furnish the U. 8. FIVE TWENTY-YEAR 
SIX PER CENT. BONDS, direct from the Government, 
at PAR and ACCRUED INTEREST, as heretofore. 

t@ ON AND AFTER JULY 1, tne Privicece or 
Converting LecaL-Tenper NOTES InTO THE Five Twen- 
Ty-Yxar Bonps at Pak WILt. cEASE. Parties wishing to 
secure a United States Bond paying six per cent. interest 
IN GOLD, AT PAR, should send in their orders before 
that time. 

We also keep on hand a constant eupply of all classes 
. ee Securities for sale at the lowest market 


mw 4 8. 7-30 TREASURY NOTES. 

U. 8. 6 PER CENT. BONDS of 1881. 

U. 8. ONE-YEAR CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTED- 
NESS, &c., &c. 


FISK & HATCH, 
No. 38 Wall Stree t, New York. 


CARD PHOTC GRAPHS. 
Our Catalogue now embraccs considerably over 
Four Thousand 
different subjects (to which additions are continually be- 
ing made), of Portraits of eminent Americans, etc., viz. : 


72 Major Generals. 127 Divines. 
190 Brigadier Generals. 116 Authors, 
259 Colonels. 30 Artists. 


84 Lieutenant Colonels. 112 Stage. 
207 Other Officers. 46 Prominent Women. 

60 Officers of the Navy. 147 Prominent Foreign Por- 
525 Statesmen. traits. 

2,500 copies of Works of Art, 
includingreproductions of the most celebrated Engravings, 
Paintings, Statues, etc. 

CATALOGUES SENT ON RECEIPT OF STAMP. 

An order for 100 PICTURES from our Catalogue will 
be filled on receipt of $15, and sent by mail, free. 


Photographic Albums. 
Of these we manufaeture a great variety, ranging in 
price from 50 cents to $50 each. 
Our ALBUMS have the reputation of being superior in 
beauty and durability to any others. 
The smaller kinds can be sent safely by mail at a post- 
age of six cents per oz. 
The more expensive can be sent by express. 
We also keep a large assortment of 
STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 
Our Catalogue of these will be sent to any address on 
receipt of stamp. E. & H. T. ANTHONY, 
Manufaeturers of Photographic Materials, 
501 Broadway, New York. 
Friends or relatives of prominent milltafy men will con- 
fer ufavor by sending us their likenesses to copy. They 
will be kept carefully, and returned uninjared. 


$7. WATCHES. $7. 


A Beautiful Engraved Gold-Plated Watch, Lever Cap, 
small size, English Movements, perfect time-keeper. Sent 
free by mail, in ae one Ss for -_ ¢T. A Solid, Silver, 

same as ahere. $7. Spec to the ARMY. 








CHAS. P. NORTON & CO, Mee & 40 Aun Street, N. Y. 


[Mar 30, 1863, 











| $16. WATCHES. $16. 
| Ladies’ fine Gold Plate Hunting- 


Case Watches for $16. 


| Warranted to keep time, and to equal the solid 16- 
{ carat gold cases in finish and general appearance. 


$22. Genuine American Lever $22. 
Watch 
In Sterling Silver oa So for $22, worth $35 


$35. Genuine English Levers, $35. 
Full Jeweled, in Sterling Sliver Hunting Case, for $26, 


$15. Fine, Full Jeweled Patent $16. 
Levers, 
Three-quarter-plate movement. porsing by Silver Hunting 
Case, for $15, retail price, $25. 
$22. A Splendid Silver Hunting $22. 
Case Lever, 
That indicates the day of the month accuratrly, for $22; 
usual price $35 to $45. 
Also every variety of good Watches at equally low rates. 
All orders from the Army must be pre-paid, as the Ex- 
ress Com will not take bills for collection on soldiers, 


J. L. FERGUSON, 1 or WaTCHES, 
208 Broadway, New York. 


ROMAN SCARFS. 
ROMAN SCARFS. 
ROMAN SCARF. 
ROMAN SCARFS. 
ROMAN SCARFS. 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway. 


“Noses” and their Significance. 


Roman, Grecian, Indian, Negro, Celestial, pug, long, 
short, thick, sharp, aquiline, “turn ups,” and Jewish 
Noses, with the “ why and wherefore” these varieties. 
Portraits and characters of our leading Generals, and other 
officers, with their Phrenology, Physiolygy, Physiognomy, 
and Psychology. Also Ethnology. A Anthropology, &c., giv- 
en in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and LIFE IL- 
LUSTRATED. A new vol. or — July Xo, $150 
a year, or 15 cents a Number. Addres 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 _— N. ¥. 


Union League Badge. 


An Emblematic Silver-plated 
Badge of the Union Party of the 














w. RETT, 
P. 0. Box 1614, or 111 Fulton 
Street, New York. 








The Celebrated Craig 
Will be mailed, pre-paid, for $2 25; or, with six beau- 
tiful mounted objects, for $3; or, with 24 Seeet, S2 oe for $5, 
floor, New 


yjects, 
y HENRY CRAIG, 180 Centre 
ork. 


Liberal discount to jane Et | 








Military Goods, 


Frency anp Enciisa Fancy Goops. 
Also, a full assortment of 
Jet, Coral, and Steel Goods. 
Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 


19 Maiden L. ae & 22 John Street, N. ¥., 
15 Rue d hein, Paris, 
47 Hampton St., ham, Eng. 








0 VICTOR E. MAUGER’S 


DIRECTION LABELS AND TACS, 
115 Chambers st., N. ¥. 











GOLD PENS 


Retaiied at wholesale prices. Goods warranted. Send 
for a circular, giving list of and ~ etme of Pens, 
Pens re-pointed on the pt of 36 cen 

E. 8. JOHNSON, Manufactory and ‘Office 15 Maiden 
Lane, New York City. 


A Saving of 20 a. cent. by buying Housekeep- 
Magi D. BASSFORD'S Great Bazaar, Cooper 
Institute, Astor Place, New York. 








-_ A BEAUTIFUL 

For 28 cts. (coin preferred), ifying small objects 
times, Five of different powers for $1 00. Mailed 
Address F. C. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston. Mase. 


zo co NSUpP TIVES, Ye will get the Recipe 
or a eure cure for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, and all 
lung complaints, by sending to D. Adee, 881 Pearl St.; N. 
Y. He sends it free. Write for it.—It has cured thousands, 


Brown, Wilson, & Fisher, 


Banke and Brokers, No. 19 Wall St. 
Stocks, Bonds, and Securities of all kinds bought and 
sold on Commission at the Board of Brokers. Orders re- 

ccived forthe new 6.20 6 par cent. Bonds ai par and sc 
crued interest. We buy and sell, and k 

hand, all kinds of U. 8. Goverumsnt Senusitten Gola Or 


ver, Uncurrent Money, &c., &c. 
HENRY 8. WILSON. 
Exchange. 








LEWIS M. BROWN. 
CHARLES A. FISHER, Member of N. Y. Stock 
Refer to : 





INSURE YOUR LIFE 
WITHOUT DELAY 
Por the Benefit of your Family. 


WASHINGTON 


Life Insurance Company, 
No. 98 BROADWAY, New York, 
Offers more advan to Insurers than any other Com- 
pany in the ee States. 

Its prominent features are as fi 

A permanent Capital Stock of $125,000, now largely ad- 
ded to by accumulation. 

Stockholders receive no other dividends than legal in- 
terest on their stock. 

Holders receive 
sitiiadt ALL THE PROFITS, 
WITHOUT ANY PERSONAL LIABILITY. 

The only Stock Company in the United States whose 
Charter expressly requires that ALL the profits shall be 
divided among the Policy-Holders. 


It has, therefore, all the advantages and aay * 
Stock and Mutual Co. combined, w: without thelr 
disadvantages, 


Dividends to Policy-Holders once credited, are never 
forfeited. : 





Proportion of Assets to Liabilities Lanczr than most 
other Companies in the United States. 


Liberality and Promptitude in in the settlement of Claims. 

All reasonable aid granted to Members to enable them to 
KEEP THEIR POLICIES IN FORCE in case of their inability to 
pay their future premiums. 

Let no Member therefore ALLOW HIS POLICY TO LAPSE 
without first advising with the Company. 





CYRUS CURTISS .........0000 oseaamed President. 
CLEAYTON NEWBOLD........... Vice-President. 
W. A. BREWER, Jz........ Actuary and Secretary. 





WHOLE LIFE, SHORT TERM, ENDOWMENT, and 
ANNUITY POLICIES issued in all their various and ap- 
proved forms. 





Printed documents, containing full information, furn- 
ished without charge, and sent free by mail. 


Good ee wanted in every ‘every city and town throughout 
the Loyal States. 





$40 a Month 20d Expenses. For particulars ad- 
dress (with stamp) HARRIS BROS., Boston, Mass, 


OLD PENS AND CASES AT WHOLESALE AND 

RETAIL—genuine goods. Also, the best Fountain 

Pen in the world. Send stamp for circular. GEO. FP. 
HAWKES, Manufacturer, 64 Nassau Street, New York. 


IF "inte, “” L.Y.D.S. 


Spring is the time to use DR. LEATHE’S 


YELLOW DOCK SYRUP, 
Which Purifies the Blood, Invigorates the Body, gives 
Tone to the Nerves, Strength to the Muscles, and Healih 
to every Channel, Joint, and Limb. 
One Dollar per Bottle (which often cures). 
130 CHATHAM 8r., N. Y. Sold 502 GRAND Sr. 
Ask for LEATHE’S YELLOW DOCK SYRUP. Take no 
other. Established 1848. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


National Union League. 


To the Trade. 
The above design is the one 


adopted by this organization as 
> emblematical of the Order. It 
is a Pin in fine 16 k. gold plate, 
enamelled red, white, and blue. 
We will send samples to the 
trade upon receipt of $1 00. 
We have different styles and 
cheaper qualities, which we of- . 
fer with our large assortment 
< Jewelry very cheap to cash 


yers. 
E.N. POOTE & CO. 
Manufacturers Jewelry, 208 Broadway, New York. 
t.— Warranted to produce a full 


Shults’ 
of Eas S He eet or mteay seteniel. Sent, 
post-paid,for 30 cts. Address C. F. Shults, Troy, N. Y. 
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PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Hinde to Sienaize 08 S06, S90, O85 & Sen 


PER DOZEN. 
Self-Measurement for Shirts. 
directions for seif-measurement, list of prices, 
of different styles of shirts and collars sent 


[AGENTS WANTED. 


8. W. H. WARD, from London, No. 387 Broadway. 


A Txovsaxp Rerricrrators found at E. D. BASS- 
FORD'S Great Bazaar, Cooper Institute, New York. 


Artificial Legs and Arms, Selpho’s Patent, 
516 Broadway, N. Y., are the best substitutes for lo=t 
limbs the World of Science has ever invented. (Estab- 
24 years.) Send for Pamphlet. Soldiers supplied free. 




















BALLOU’'S 
Patented 
French Yoke 


SHIRTS. 


Warranted to Fit, 
and to be 


CHEAPER 


for the same qual- 
ities aud make 
than those of avy 
other Shirt House 
in this city. 
Circular contain- 
ing drawings and 
prices sent free. 








For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 





United States. es 
BALLOU @B Brondway, New York. 








